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ABSTRACT 

The fourth unit to the second-semester "Comparing 
Political Experiences" course focuses on a specific, controversial, 
political issua, Using a documentary approach, this unit analyzes the 
concept of political change by examining the changes in Riverside, 
California, as that community confronts the issue of smog. The unit 
is divided into five student activities. The first activity 
introduces students to the geographic area of southern California, 
the causes and effects of smog, the effect of smog on Riverside, and 
the political environment in Riverside, Activity 2 explores the 
concept of mobilization and how \t has affected the smog issue. 
Activity 3 introduces the concept of political innovation and the way 
it affects change. Students focus on the court case "Riverside vs, 
Ruckelshaus" as an illustration of political innovation. Activity 4 
examines how the concept of interdependence affects change and the 
extent to which Riverside became interdependent with aspects of the 
political environment. Activity 5 teaches students how to forecast 
the future of a political system erperiencing change by examining 
alternative futures for Riverside. Each activity contains the 
necessary student materials and student discussion questions, A data 
packet of supplementary readings and exercises is also included, 
(Author/D3) 
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ACTIVITY ONE: A VIEW FROM THE TOP 




These drawings depict the same city, Riverside, California. The 
drawing on the left shows Riverside on a clear sunny day. The drawing 
on the right shows Riverside blanketed with smog. To begin work with 
the unit, speculate answers to the following questions. As you work 
with these materials, you may return to these questions and revise your 
answers. 

1. How might you account for the smog problem? 
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2. What actions could citizens in Riverside take to combat the smog? 



3. Whose help would be crucial to obtain? 



Radio stations in many large cities in the United States hire 
helicopters to report the flow of traffic from the air. These reports 
often help to zero in on traffic congestion and to identify alternative 
routes for motorists. You will hear a helicopter reporter, Dave Bresbank, 
as he describes the traffic situation over Los Angeles, California on a 
typical summer afternoon. The broadcast could have occurred on the radio 
just as you will hear it on the recording. 

As you listen, study the maps which fold out of the text. They point 
out the area of southern California commonly known as the South Coast Air 
Basin. This unit focuses on one of the cities which lies in the basin 
Riverside, California. Like other cities in the area, it suffers in 
several ways due to the smog in southern California. 
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A View From The Top 

Ron HilV : 

That was a new one by What's It To Ya, a young group headed toward 
the top. It's 55 minutes past the big hour of three o'clock on the 
Ron Hill show. We've got a fine summer southern California day, 85 
degrees and no clouds in sight. 

At four o'clock, K-CPE will bring you the late breaking news stories 
of the day, a complete sports wrap-up and a look at tomorrow's weather. 
First, though, let's switch to Dave Bresbank who's flying over the city 
in ou^ K-CPE helicopter. Dave has some traffic tips for any Of you folks 
headed home for the weekend. Dave, what's happening up there? 

Dave Bresbank : 

Thanks, Ron. Traffic seems to be moving along pretty well as people 
hustle home this Friday. Right now we're making a slow circle over the 
Beverly Hills-Hollywood area — lot of beautiful people down there, you 
know, Ron. 

Now we're moving east toward Alhambra, El Monte, San Bernardino and 
the Riverside area. We're going to take a few extra minutes in our 
"View From The Top" report today — we're not only going to tell you where 
you're moving down there on the snarled freeways, but we're also going 
to let you know where the smog's moving. It seems to be particularly 
smoggy today and we plan to follow the path of the smog as it moves out 
toward the Riverside area. This is part of our continuing effort at K-CPE 
to keep you, the listener, well informed. 
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Since it^s 4:00 p.m., most of the smog has drifted inland from 
Los Angeles and has moved into the valley surrouiided by the San 
Bernardino, San Gabriel and Santa Ana mountains. On hot summer days 
like this, the smog is really intense — and, we're seeing evidence of 
that right now. 

First, a few tips to you drivers leaving the city. We're headed 
east over the beautiful Santa Monica freeway. We just passed over 
Culver City, and the intersection with the San Diego freeway is clear. 
The traffic seems to be moving well in all directions as we head east to 
the intersection with the Harbor freeway. 

We're turning slightly north now as the Harbor freeway turns to the 
Civic Center area and the four-level interchange. It looks to me like 
two semi's collided at th6 junction of the San Bernardino and Santa Ana 
freeways. One of them has jacknifed and we've got at least 12 cars piled 
up in a chain reaction. You'll want to stay away from that area today, 
folks. You can expect a 15-minute delay at the interchange area. The 
police down below tell us that, fortunately, no one is seriously hurt in 
that mess of two trucks and 12 cars. Traffic is backed up for at least 
four miles in all directions. Folks, if you're headed out south or east, 
I'd avoid that area like the plague. The Golden State freeway or the 
Pamona freeway are both good alternate routes. 

Wow! We can really see that low, dark layer of smog as it moves 
out in the direction of the Pasadena freeway. We'll leave it now, though, 
as we head farther east and follow the San Bernardino freeway toward Upland, 
Ontario and all the way out to Riverside. The traffic is thinning as we 
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move east following the San Gabriel mountains. Even this late in the 
sunnier, San Gorgonio mountain, in the San Bernardinos, is snow capped 
and it's just real beautiful. We can see it rising above the smog layer, 
more than 20 miles away. That's a sight you people on the ground seldom 
see! 

One of the things which might interest you is the way the smog gets 
hemmed in by the peaks of the San Gabriel, San Bernardino and Santa Ana 
mountains. The smog just moves right out from Los Angeles and gets trapped 
by the mountains which surround the San Bernardino-Riverside area. There's 
no way for it to get out. You can actually see a thick, dark layer of 
smog settled low over the valley which we are just flying over. There's 
only one escape for the smog. Where the San Gabriels meet the San 
Bernardino mountains at Cajon pass, smog can get through to the desert 
connmunities beyond. 

Hold it, Ron! We just spotted some trouble on the San Bernardino 
freeway, as we move up toward Coving at the intersection of Azuza Avenue. 
Looks to me as though there's a funeral procession and the police are 
holding up the other vehicles while the funeral proceeds by. It has, 
however, resulted in lines and lines of cars backed up at least half a 
mile on the San Bernardino freeway, and one fourth of a mile on either 
side of Azuza Avenue. Other than that one snarl, the traffic looks 
pretty good; so, we're going to move on out toward Riverside. 

The smog's particularly bad today. We've had reports from Riverside 
that schools have been let out early, all outdoor athletic events have 
been cancelled and people with heart and respiratory ailments have been 
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warned to stay inside due to the intensity of the smog. As usual, the 
smog should dissipate by 7:00 p.m. and the area should be clear again 
by late evening. It will remain that way until early tomorrow morning 
when people start to drive into Los Angeles, building up more of the filth. 
Then the cycle will start again with the smog moving out to Riverside. 

That's the traffic and smog report for now. I'll give it back to 
you, Ron. 

That portion of the recording you have just heard provides information 
about smog in the South Coast Air Basin. Think about the recording for 
a moment and then answer the questions which follow. List at least two 
responses in each column. 



Where does the 
smog come from? 



What causes the 
smog? 



What effect does 
the smog have on 
people? 



1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



t 
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Listen to the remainder of the recording. It provides additional 
information about how the citizens of Riverside have reacted to smog. 
You will hear a variety of citizens as they call in to K-CPE to express 
their opinions. They feel strongly about the smog which emerges from 
Los Angeles. Use the three questions on page 6 to guide you in gather- 
ing information from the recording. 

Ron Hill : 

O.K., Dave, thanks a lot. Always good to hear from you. Tm sure 
that information you gave us will help our drivers on their way home this 
Friday and also provide them with more knowledge about smog in the South 
Coast Air Basin. We'll talk to you Monday, Dave, but 'til then, so long. 
Remember out there, buckle-up for safety and keep that speed below 55. 

In just three minutes we'll have the news for you. First, though, 
we're going to open up our K-CPE telephone lines and take some calls from 
Riverside, California. The switchboard informs me that Dave Bresbank's 
report has prompted many people to call in from Riverside to give their 
opinions about the way smog has affected their lives. So, we'll take the 
first callers who want to make a statement on the air. If you'll try to 
keep your statements short, folks, we can get four calls of) before the 
news. Let's take the first caller right now: 

Caller #1 : 

Ron, I'm a lawyer and I have a growing law practice here in the 
community. It's very difficult to attract good, competent help to a 
community that has a serious smog problem. If you look at the average 
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new student graduating from law school today and, this is true of 
medicine and of other forms of industry in the community if you 
look at the bright young person who's about to start his career, and 
give that person a choice of going to San Francisco, San Diego, Santa 
Barbara or Riverside, invariably he doesn't choose Riverside. 

It isn't Riverside — per se — it's because he doesn't want to 
subject himself to starting a career in a place that is already suffering 
environmentally. They come here and see that, and they don't want to 
stay. In many instances the ones who do come now, we find, are largely 
those who have some other reason for being here: there's a long-existing 
family tie that brings them back, or they're married to someone who has 
a family here, or the family business is here, something like that. So, 
it has had an effect on the business community, not only on my own practice, 
where I've had trouble finding competent new lawyers to come here, but 
other law firms have experienced that, medical firms here have experienced 
that difficulty and I'm sure industry has, too. 

Periodically, you'll see articles in the paper where industry indicates 
that they're having trouble attracting executives or they're leaving 
because of the pollution or that sort of thing. 

Ron Hill : 

Thank you, sir. Let's take another call. Could we keep 'em a little 
shorter, folks? 
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Caller #2 : 

Good afternoon, Ron. There 're many factories that would locate in 
Riverside because it really is an ideal location and there are many 
selling points that would be persuasive, but because of the smog, they 
have stayed away. Now these are the type of plants that Riverside 
traditionally has solicited, the small, clean manufacturing plants that 
emit no smog of their own or that manufacture electronic components. 
Many of these companies are closing up or not coming in at all. 

Ron Hill : 

Thanks, sir. Remember out there, these comments are the personal 
opinions of .rie callers and do not necessarily represent the opinions of 
K-CPE. Another call? 

Caller #3: 

Ron, they say industry is coming in, and I don't think that industry 
should be penalized as hard as it is being penalized now. We have some 
big industries here in Riverside that hire a lot of people, but they have 
such a big burden on them that I just don't feel that they are polluting 
enough to be penalized so high. Yet, some people who <ire working under 
the federal government, I call them professional welfare recipients, are 
always hollering and don't realize that if that plant shuts off, they're 
going to fire two or three thousand people. Those are the ones that I 
get irritated with because they don't realize what the heck happens! 



Ron Hill : 

Thanks for calling, 
ma'am. 



We've only got time for one more. Go ahead, 



Caller #4 : 

I tell my children to go out and play in the rain and the wind. When 
it's windy here, it's beautiful. In the sunnier, I bring them in. I'm 
usually anti-TV, but many times in the summer our smoggiest time is 
probably from one or two o'clock until— seven o'clock, which is usually 
the time that children should be swimming, out playing or jump-roping. 
But I bring my children in in the summer and ask them to play quietly in 
the living room. And I have friends that do the same thing. I don't know, 
maybe it's not healthy for them psychologically, except I feel that I'm 
probably protecting their lungs. 

I've heard a person who was running for political office tell us 
that he talked to a group of physicians in L.A.. He said that any child 
living in this area from the age of one to ten would have irreparable lung 
damage and would be a candidate for emphysema by the time they're 30. If 
this is a true statistic, any parent aware of this would have to protect 
his child. I feel sorry for the people in Riverside who don't have air- 
conditioning, because they are very susceptible. The only way tb cool 
their houses is to leave the windows open. Not everyone can afford to 
have air-conditioning. As I said, when we were little, no one had it, 
it was unheard of, and we didn't mind the summers, they were very pleasant. 
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Ron Hill : 

There you have it, folks. That's what people in Riverside think of 
smog. How about YOU?? 

» 

Below you will find columns just like those you filled in. on page 6. 
Having read some citizen reaction to smog in the South Coast Air Basin, 
list any new information you have gathered beneath the columns below. 



1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



Where does the 
smog come from? 


What causes the 
smog? 


What effect does 
the smog have on 
people? 
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Ten Years Back 



The City of Riverside is located 50 miles east of Los Angeles. 
With a population of nearly 132,000 in 1965, the city was the largest 
community in Riverside County and served as the headquarters for county 
government. Many people in the county lived in Riverside and Palm Springs 
a resort-retirement community located on the edge of the desert in the 
eastern part of the county. Most of the county's remaining 406,000 
residents lived in semi-rural agricultural communities. 

In the middle 1960's many citizens of Riverside thought of it as a 
small town where the pace of life was slow and people were friendly to 
strangers. Even though Los Angeles was only an hour's drive, no direct 
freeways connected the two cities. Riversiders thought of themselves as 
independent of "the whole L.A. mess." Although smog had become a 
bothersome nuisance, few residents of Riverside showed signs of doing 
much about it. 

In 1964, the Riverside County Board of Supervisors had even voted to 
withdraw from a state program which required that autos be equipped with 
smog devices. The Riverside Press-Enterprise , the county's largest 
newspaper, received numerous letters from readers commending the 
Supervisors on their stand against the state motor vehicle smog program. 

Ben Lewis succeeded E. V. Dales as Mayor of Riverside in 1965. Dales 
had seldom expressed any opinion on city issues, almost never spoke at 
official Council meetings and did not attend Council strategy sessions. 
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In contrast, Lewis was a native of Riverside, a past president of the 
local Chamber of Cormierce and board chairman of an insurance company. 
Winning a landslide election, Lewis emphasized the city*s water needs as 
well as necessary efforts to attract industrial development to the city. 
Neither Lewis nor any of the other candidates made any references to air 
pollution during the campaign. 

The citizens of Riverside adopted a ward system of representation 
in 1963. The mayor became the only official elected at large from all 
seven wards. The City Charter gave the mayor a voice in all City Council 
proceedings, but the City Manager, John Wentz, handled the day-to-day 
municipal operations. As a career-oriented city manager, Wentz took 
pride in the professionally competent way he ran the city. Because the 
City Council reviewed his contract from time-to-time, he sought to avoid 
antagonizing its members. 

First Ward representative, Harold Backstrand, heavily influenced 
the City Council at this time. Backstrand, who began his fourth, four- 
year council term in 1963, had more seniority than any other council 
member. He was a local stockbroker, a trustee of a prestigous local 
private college and politically conservative. While a council member, 
Backstrand used his political leverage to oppose federal involvement at 
the city level. For example, he went so far as to deny the need for a 
study of the city's deteriorating downtown area because he feared such 
studies would lead to a federally financed urban renewal project. 
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By the mid 1960*s the University of California at Riverside had 
become a major Riverside employer and began to exert some influence on 
local politics, especially through moderate student activism on behalf 
of civil rights and open housing. The University also became a center 
for state-wide air pollution research and began programs in environmental 
training. 

In October, 1966, the State Supreme Court issued an injunction 
blocking the $100 a month increase in City Council expense accounts until 
a taxpayers* suit against the Council payments was decided. The pay issue 
and urban redevelopment became the two biggest issues in the April 1967 
City Council elections. Candidates for council seats were nearly unanimous 
in saying that council members should receive no compensation and should 
consider their positions a community service. Candidates also supported 
the idea of revitalizing the city's downtown and protecting the remaining 
orange groves within the city, but were not specific about how they would 
accomplish their goals. Most citizens doubted that a general growth plan, 
then being prepared by an outside consulting firm, would be followed by 
the City Council given their past record of reversing Planning Commission 
decisions. 

A pre-election editorial in the Press-Enterprise called for the 
complete overhaul of the City Council which the newspaper criticized for 
"not having shown a grain of leadership." The newspaper went on to say, 
"Where civic progress has been made, it has come only as a result of, and 
reaction to, substantial citizen pressure." The normally moderate tone 
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of the Press-Enterprise was forgotten in the closing days of the campaign 
when it described an incumbent Council member as having al 1 "the short- 
comings which are so characteristic of this City Council deficiences 
of judgment, purpose and ability," 

In the five council elections, only the Fifth Ward incumbent, Betz, 
was re-elected. Backstrand was replaced by a less conservative person, 
Wayne Hoi comb. Art Pick, an investment manager, defeated the Third Ward 
incumbent. A high school civics teacher and former planning commissioner, 
Norton Younglove was elected in the Fourth Ward. A surgeon. Dr. Hiriam 
Belding, replaced the Fifth Ward incumbent and the Seventh Ward incumbent, 
Bruce Betz, was retained. A feud between the Press-Enterprise and Betz 
was not calmed when the newspaper insinuated that Betz was re-elected 
only because his opponent was even less qualified to sit on the City 
Council . 

A mail survey of one hundred prominent Riversiders was conducted by 
the Press-Enterprise around the time of the City Council elections. 
Specifically, the questionnaire asked respondents how they thought the 
switch from at-large council elections to ward elections had changed the 
influence of various groups on city government. Most respondents were 
members of the upper class community in Riverside. Four neighborhood 
retail merchant groups as well as builders and citrus farmers were named 
from the business community. 
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1967 

Has the Ward System Resulted 



in More or Less Influence? 



Influence: 



More 



About the Same 



Less 



Minority Groups 

Arlington Area Business 

Small Businessmen 

Downtown Area Business 

Magnolia Center Business 

Youth Groups 

Citrus, Victoria Avenue 

Builders 

Cultural Groups 

Average Citizens 

Homeowners 



47 
35 
9 

26 
17 
2'j 
11 
31 
16 
16 
12 



27 
33 
50 
32 
50 
39 
32 
38 
36 
36 
37 



10 
8 
16 
18 
8 
11 
37 
8 
26 
26 
27 



Not surprisingly, the same influence patterns were reflected on the 
new City Council. Ward One's representative was Holcomb, an executive 
for a local savings and loan company. Ward Two, which contained the 
University and many of the city's minority residents, was represented by 
John Sotelo, a service station operator of Mexican-American background. 
Ward Three was represented by Art Pick, an investment manager. Ward Four 
was represented by Norton Younglove, a high school civics teacher and 
former planning commissioner. Ward Five was represented by Dr. Belding, 
a successful surgeon who had previously chaired the Chamber of Commerce 
Committee on Air Pollution. Ward Six's councilman was Mr. Renk, a local 
businessman and a former president of the Arlington area Chamber of . 
Commerce. Lastly, Ward Seven was represented by .Bruce Betz, an insurance 
salesman and active Chamber of Commerce member. 
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At about the same time as the City Council elections, the County 
Board of Supervisors was adopting an anti-smog law that would halt 
ONtside burning in the county over a three-year period. The burning ban 
was opposed by the County's agricultural interests. A week after the 
burning ban was approved, a County Supervisor, representing a portion of 
Riverside City, reversed his vote and came out in opposition to the new 
ordinance. Citizen attitudes were still not firmly in support of pollution 
controls and the Press-Enterprise coverage of pollution problems remained 
meager. 

Two years after Watts, Riverside had its own long summer. In addition 
to being the hottest and smoggiest August in three years, numerous local 
businesses were fire bombed. A summer program to employ the city's out- 
of-school youth was spearheaded by Mayor Lewis. The job program, along 
with the arrests of several suspected arsonists, brought the summer to a 
peaceful close. 

In February 1968, a state-wide meeting on conservation was held in 
Palm Springs. An air pollution researcher from the University of 
California, Riverside, read a paper on the harmful effects of smog on 
trees in the San Bernardino National Forest. One conference participant 
summed up the feelings of those attending the meeting, saying, "We can 
anticipate the public becoming more air-quality minded." 

While Ben Lewis had been a more active mayor than the man he succeeded, 
he had not yet begun to work closely with the City Council. In June 1968, 
Lewis was elected to an advisory council board of the U. S. Conference of 
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Mayors. As an advisory board member, he was often called upon to travel 
outside Riverside to attend hearings on various municipal issues. Through 
his advisory board position, Lewis finally had some tangible duties and 
a means of representing Riverside, even if it meant being absent from ^ .^e 
city. 

By the summer of 1968, air pollution was a recognized problem that 
no one had time for. The County Board of Supervisors, divided between 
urban and rural interests, looked lo the Los Angeles Board of Supervisors 
for leadership, but it was not forthcoming. The Riverside City Council, 
made up primarily of local businessmen, and the Mayor, both sought to 
attract industry and growth to the city. In doing so, they attempted to 
emphasize the many positive aspects of Riverside and to play down the 
negative aspects, namely air pollution. The U. C. campus at Riverside 
had the expertise to describe the problem, but not the political means of 
solving it. In 1968 the dovish Press-Enterprise was involved in reporting 
the local effects of the Vietnam War and gave smog problems little attention 
Clearly, if anyone was to act on the problem of pollution, they would have 
to. come from outside the indentifiable Riverside political spectrum. 

Answer the following questions in the spaces provided below. After 
you answer all of the questions, write two or three sentences which describe 
the political systems of Riverside. 

1. Who are the political actors in Riverside? 
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2. Name one resource used by each actor. 



3. Name one activity in which each actor is engaged. 



4. Who makes most of the decisions for the system of Riverside? 



5. How do people participate in political life in Riverside? 



6. In the space below draw a diagram which shows the relationship 
between the political actors in* the system of Riverside- 
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?• Write two or three sentences which describe the system of 
Riverside as it existed in 1968- 



You have described many of the characteristics of the political systeift 
of Riverside, California, As the case on pages 12 to 18 suggested, prior 
to 1968, Riverside was a community in which most decisions were made by 
the mayor, the city manager, the city council, and the county board of 
supervisors. They were the recognized leaders of the community and, as 
such, made most of the important decisions for it. These leadership 
positions were gained through the electoral process or, as in the case of 
the city manager, by appointment of elected officials. 

These men and women controlled the amount of information available 
to the public. For example, one county officer, Clifton Seymour, the 
Air Pollution Control Officer, kept records oi" the pollutants emitted by 
local industry. He used this information to f^mulate Riverside county 
policy toward the regulation of air pollution standards. This information 
was not available to the public and even Mr. Seymour's superiors, the 
County supervisors, had difficulty obtaining it. Therefore, decisions 
about pollution standards in Riverside County were made only by those few 
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people with access to the necessary information. The public rarely 
became involved in such decisions. Even if citizens wanted to participate 
in such decisions, their lack of organization prevented them from doing 
so. Other than such traditional service clubs such as the Kiwanis Club and 
the Lions Club, no groups existed with pollution control as 
their main purpose. The lack of such organizations was thus a stumbling 
block for many citizens who wished to participate in ths political life 
of their community. Air pollution represented a growing problem for the 
Riverside community and they appeared poorly organized to effectively 
confront it. 
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Political Environment 



\ act''''' RESOURCES 



Riversiders grew anxious about the smog blanketing their city. The 
whole issue was made extremely complex by various individuals, groups, laws, 
and agencies. The following interview shows just how difficult it was to 
know who had responsibility for cleaning up the smog. As one resident 
put it, "knowing Riverside is one thing. Tve lived here all my life. 
But to be an effective citizen, you've got to know the county, the state," 
and a dozen other agencies." 
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As you read the following 1971 interview with Mary Kiley, try to 
identify the problems which she points to. Who else became involved in 
the air-quality issue in the South Coast Air Basin? What was the potential 
of eacfi for effecting Riverside? 

Interviewer : 

How did smog become a problem? 

Mary Kiley ; 

From cars. No doubt, cars. You have to realize that California took 
early responsibility for the type of transportation it would have within 
its borders. We have one of the best freeway systems in this country. 
The freeways make it possible for the citizens of the state to fully enjoy 
its natural beauty. For example, in southern California, the mountains 
lie only an hour's drive from Los Angeles. Travel from the mountains to 
the ocean for an afternoon at the beach is usually no more than one hour's 
drive. The natural beauty of the California countryside and the freeways 
which provide easy access to it, lure many Californians into their cars. 
Any Californian will tell you that an hour's drive to a rock concert is 
"nothing." 

Interviewer : 

Where did the money come from to build the freeway system which 
criss-crosses the state? 
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Mary Kiley : 

The state received monies from the federal igovernment to build 
highways but it also possessed a unique way by which to secure additional 
funds to build and to maintain highways. In 1938 the state legislature 
amended the constitution of the state with Article XXVI. This article 
committed state revenue, gained. from the sale of fuel and from the sale 
of operators' licenses within the state, to the development of a highway 
system. In 1970, this law produced over 800 million dollars devoted to 
the construction of highways. No wonder the state has such a tremendous 
system of freeways! (The text of Article XXVI appears below.) 

CONSTITUTION OF THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 
Article XXVI 

Motor Vehicle Taxation and Revenues, Section 1, paragraph 9 (a) 

• From and after the effective date of this article, all 
moneys collected from any tax now or hereafter imposed 
by the State upon the manufacture, sale, distribution, 
and use of motor vehicle fuel, for use in motor vehicles 
upon the public streets and highways over and above the 
costs of collection, and any refunds authorized by law 
shall be used exclusively and directly for highway 
purposes .... 

The automobile is responsible for the production of the vast majority 
of air pollution in the South Coast Air Basin. All these freeways just 
encourage citizens to drive, producing more revenue from the "gas tax," 
providing more money for the construction of new freeways. Of course, 
this process results in more smog as more people in more cars set out on 
the roads of California. In the end, the worst smog areas in the state, 
such as Riverside, suffer most seriously. 
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Interviewer : 

What can be done about the constitution? 

Mary Kiley : 

Well, in 1970 the California State Legislature voted to place on the 
November ballot a constitutional amendment. They called it Proposition 
18 and also the "clean air" amendment. It allowed up to 25% of the money 
collected from the "gas tax" revenues to be used for local public trans- 
portation needs. If their citizens approved, counties could designate 
such money for local use. Also, Proposition 18 would allow the state to 
use some of this money for "the control of environmental pollution caused 
by motor vehicles." The "clean air" amendment received support from 
candidates running for many state offices in November of 1970 including 
the two candidates for governor. It also received wide support from 
citizens' groups such as the League of Women Voters, the League of 
California Cities, the Clean Air Council, the Roadside Council, the 
Association of Publicly Owned Transit Systems, the Sierra Club, the 
Jaycees, the California Association of Life Underwriters, the California 
Medical Association, the Tuberculosis and Respiratory Diseases Association 
and from every major newspaper in the state except The Oakland Tribune . 
Governor Reagan even supported Proposition 18. He said that it gave the 
citizens of California the right to decide what kind of transportation 
system they wanted. The supporters of Proposition 18 spent something like 
$22,000 to buy radio time, billboards, and to distribute additional information 
backing their cause. It looked for awhile like the constitution would be 
amended . 
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The opposition was strong and well -organized. They felt that the gas 
tax revenues should remain devoted entirely to the freeway system in the ' 
state. Known as the "highway lobby" this coalition included the automobile 
clubs, several oil companies, the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
the California Trucking Association, as well as several construction 
companies. In contrast to the supporters of the "clean air" amendment, 
the Highway Lobby spent over $330,000 in an effort to defeat Proposition 
18. Not surprisingly, the biggest contributors were the oil companies. 
Four of them became very involved -- Standard Oil, Shell Oil, Texaco Oil 
and Union Oil. The more highways we have here, the more cars there are, 
arid the more gas they sell. They're incredibly powerful! 

Much of their money was spent on billboard space through which the 
highway lobby had its largest impact. Due to these expenditures and the 
failure of the supporters to adequately explain Proposition 18 to the 
voters, it was defeated on November 3, by a vote of 3 to 2. 

Interviewer : 

How else is the state .involved in this issue? 

Mary Kiley: 

Well, in 1947 the state legislature created Air Pollution Control 
Districts (APCD) throughout the state of California. Each county was 
given the authority to create an agency responsible for any air pollution 
problem which existed within the borders of the county. The County Board 
of Supervisors was the body responsible for establishing this agency. They 
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also served as the governing board of the Air Pollution Control District. 
For example, in Riverside County, our supervisors also serve as the Board 
of the Riverside APCD and have the responsibility for running the agency. 

In 1967, the Mul ford-Carrel 1 Air Resources Act created the California 
Air Resources Board. The act said it was necessary to provide a means for 
an intensive coordinated state, regional, and local effort to combat the 
problems of air pollution. The Board members appointed by and responsible 
to the governor, have the responsibility to see that all vehicles have the 
proper pollution control devices ,on them. You know, the junk that cuts 
down mileage. I take it off my car. Anyway, the Board serves to coordinate 
activity between the local APCD's and the state of California. (See text 
of the Mul ford-Carrel 1 Act below.) 

MULFORD-CARRELL ACT 
Program to Implement Air Pollution Control Plan 

On or before January 1, 1972, each county district . . . shall 
submit to the board a program to implement the air pollution 
control plan . . . within that county district. If the board 
finds the program will not achieve the air-quality standards 
established for the basin, or if no program is submitted within 
the time specified within this section, the board may exercise 
the powers of the air pollution control district . . . 

Think about the questions at the beginning of the unit. Answer them 
again based upon the information thus far presented in this interview. 

1. How might you account for the smog problem? / 
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2. What actions could citizens in Riverside take to combat the smog? 



3, Whose help would be crucial to obtain? 



After you have responded to these questions, read the remainder of 
the interview. 

Interviewer : 

What about the federal government? Has it become involved? 
Mary K1ley : 

Yes. The Clean Air Act was enacted on December 17, 1963 by the United 
States Congress It had the following purposes: 

(1) to protect the nation *s air resources so as to 
promote the public health of Americans; 

(2) to start a national research program for the 
control of air pollution; 

(3) to provide technical and financial assistance 
to state and local governments as they develop 
their own air pollution control programs; 

(4) to foster the development of regional air 
pollution control programs, 
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The Clean Air Act was amended in 1965, 1966 and 1967. In general, 
these amendments authorized the department of Health, Education and 
Welfare to award a variety of planning grants for creating local air 
pollution control programs. In 1970 and 1974 the Act was further 
amended. The 1970 amendment gave the Act new aspects crucial to the 
citizens of Riverside. While earlier versions of the Act provided 
federal assistance to local areas on the request of any governor, the 
1970 Act placed a legal obligation oh. the federal government. If a 
state did not develop and implement an adequate plan to control air 
pollution within its borders, the Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA) became obliged to develop a plan for the state. 
(See text from the Clean Air Act below.) With this activity at the 
county, state and national levels, we people in Riverside have now begu 
to think we have help to fight the smog. 

CLEAN AIR ACT 
Section 110, Paragraph 4 (b) 

The Administrator shall, after consideration of any state 
(air pollution control plan) promptly prepare and publish 
proposed regulations setting forth an implementation plan ... 
for a state if: 

1. The state fails to submit an implementation plan for 
any ... air quality ... standard ... 

2. The plan ... submitted for such a state is determined 
by the administrator not to be in accordance with the 
requirements of this section, or 

3. The state fails, within 60 days after notification by 
the administrator or such longer period as he may 
prescribe, to revise an implementation plan as required ... 
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Question ; 

How does the information in the interview help you answer the 
questions on pages 1 and 27? 



The remaining three activities focus on the citizens of Riverside 
and their efforts to bring clean air to their conmunity. The information 
you have already studied describes the system of Riverside throughout the 
1960's. The actions taken by many actors in the system after this time 
brought about several changes in the system. As the interview with Mary 
Kiley illustrates, many things occurred outside the system of Riverside 
which gave people new hope in combating smog. National legislation, state 
legislation and a variety of state agencies were established which never 
existed before. These actions were part of the political environment 
surrounding Riverside. As you will see, the political environment influenced 
Riverside in several ways. Before going to Activity Two, work with a 
partner and study the list below. It contains elements from the political 
system of Riverside as well as elements of the political environment of 
which Riverside is a part. Place an "S" beside any part of the political 
system and an "e" beside any part of the political environment. 
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Ben Lewis 

Riverside County Board of Supervisors 

San Bernardino 

Ronald Reagan 

LAAPCO 

E. V. Dales 

ARB 

Clean Air Act 

Art Pick ^ 

Riverside City Council 

What is the difference between political system and political 
environment? 



Think about the political system of your school. Write a paragraph 
describing the political environment in which your school exists. 



In order for change to occur in a political system, people have to 
be informed and excited about an issue, any issue. If a majority of 
students is satisfied with the political life in their school, then 
why should it change? If a labor union satisfies its rank and file 
members that it faithfully represents them, it, too, will experience 
little change. If, however, a group in a political system becomes 
dissatisfied, its response can often result in changes for the entire 
system. 

The political environment within which Riverside existed created 
such a situation. The variety of anti-pollution legislation at the local, 
state, and national levels gave credibility to those people opposed to 
smog. It provided support which they needed to make smog a legitimate issue. 
For the first time. Riverside could now point to a Clean Air Act a5 they 
agreed that smog was indeed a serious problem. They could point to a 
variety of agencies throughout the state, all of which were created to 
fight pollution. This political environment made smog a legitimate issue 
in Riverside. 
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Most aspects of the political environment were external to the 
system of Riverside. Often, however, many aspects of a political 
environment can exist within a political system. The following case 
'Illustrates this point. As you read it identify: 

1) the political system which it focuses upon; 

2) the aspects of the political environment within the 
system. 

BIG MONEY, BIG PROBLEMS 
'The centerpiece of Americcin democracy is our • 
process of electing men and women to public office. 
That process is now the subject of a spirited 
national debate. From the Congress, from election 
analysts and most importantly from the people 
themselves have come a steady stream of proposals. 
They are varied in nature but unified in purpose. 
,A11 of them call for reform." 

President Richard M. Nixon 

'The United States has the best political system 
that money can buy and it is a disgrace to every 
principle on which our republic stands." 

Senator Edward M. Kennedy 

Until April 7, 1972, candidates for federal office in the United 
States rarely disclosed the amount of money received or spent as part of 
campaign for office. These contributions and expenditures were considered 
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confidential information. While the Corrupt Practices Act of 1925 

required candidates to report the money received and spent in general 

elections, no such requirement existed for primary elections. Candidates 

who wanted to avoid disclosure of their contributions simply collected 

most of them before the primary election. Therefore, the law did not 

require them to disclose the majority of the sources of their contributions. 

The rising cost of television comnercial s , newspaper advertisements, 

airplane travel and other campaign activities, dramatically increased 

the cost of running for public office in the United States. Today, 

candidates often borrow huge sums of money to pay these expenses. After 

the 1968 elections, the Democratic party was over five million dollars 

in debt from money borrowed to finance campaigns. As the costs of running 

for office have increased, so have the size of contributions to candidates 

given by some individuals and corporations. An investigation of contributions 

to Richard Nixon *s 1972 re-election campaign revealed huge donations. 

Selected Contributors to President Nixon's 
1972 Re-election Campaign 

W. Clement Stone $2,000,000. 

Richard M. Scaife $1,000,000. 

Walter Annenberg $250,000. 

J. Paul Getty $75,000. 

Nelson Rockefeller $50,000. 

Bob Hope $50,000, 

Even before Nixon's campaign, many Americans felt that the high cost 

of running for office gave a great deal of influence to individuals able 

to make sizeable campaign contributions. Critics charged that office 

holders would always feel a special obligation to those who gave 

generously td their election campaigns. 
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Donations to 1968 campaigns for federal offices, though far 
smaller than the 1972 contributions, occasionally exceeded $100,000. 
In- 1970 a coalition of citizen groups and legislators pushed for 
legislation to limit both campaign contributions and expenditures. 
They argued that without such limits, a few rich individuals with the 
ability to make large campaign contributions could influence the actions 
of many office holders. This coalition wanted a law which also required 
candidates to report their contributions and expenditures involved in both 
primary and general elections. In 1970, both the Senate and the House of 
Representatives passed a bill limiting the amount of money candidates 
for national and high state offices could spend on radio and television 
advertisement. The bill arrived at the White House for President Nixon's 
signature the week of December 1. He vetoed it, claiming that the 
country needed a bill going beyond the control of spending for radio and 
television. Outraged, the Senate Democrats tried to gather support to 
override the President's veto. They failed. 

Pressure for a campaign reform bill continued.- A Gallop poll taken 
at the time, revealed that 8 of 10 Americans favored a bill to limit 
campaign spending. Throughout 1971 most Democrats and some Republicans 
worked in support of such legislation. They were supported by a variety 
of interested citizen groups including Common Cause, the National 
Committee for an Effective Congress, and the Public Affairs Council. On 
February 7, 1972 another campaign reform bill was on Nixon's desk for his 
signature. The President signed the Federal Election Campaign Act into 
law. This law required the full reporting of sources and use of all 
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campaign funds. It also drastically limited spending. In signing 
the bill the President said, 

" by giving the American public full access to 

the facts of political financing, this 
legislation will guard against campaign 
abuses and will work to build public confidence 
in the integrity of the electoral process." 
The bill gave responsibility for monitoring campaign spending to 
three government agencies, the General Accounting Office, the Clerk of 
the House and the Clerk of the Senate. Many people, though, doubted 
that these three government agencies could honestly police campaign 
spending. So, citizen groups began their own monitoring. 

The Watergate scandal demonstrated that law or no law, huge sums 
of money were still being contributed to political campaigns. Many 
corporations and individuals were fined for giving too much money to 
the Nixon Campaign. The Committee to Re-elect the President also came 
under attack for failure to disclose all sources of the contributions 
it received. An angry public called out for even tighter controls on 
campaign contribution and spending. 

The Senate and the House spent much of 1974 drafting a new law 
for this purpose. A Senate bill called for the public financing of 
congressional and Presidential elections. It suggested that citizens 
earmark one dollar on their federal income tax form for use in national 
elections. Candidates for national office would obtain money from the 
U. S. Treasury which would collect it with income taxes. The amount of 
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money ca'^di dates rrceived would depend upon the number of people they 
represented. Therefore, Presidential candidates had access to more 
money than Senatorial candidates who had access to more money than 
House candidates.' The bill limited gifts to Presidential candidates to 
$1,000 or less, suggesting that their public financing plan would account 
for additional money needed by candidates. 

The House drafted a bill with a major difference. Their' bill 
restricted public financing of national campaigns to Presidential and 
Senatorial elections. Many Representatives came from small districts 
and represented relatively few people. They reasoned that public 
financing of their campaigns would not possibly allow them enough money 
to run an effective campaign. 

In September, 1974, the, Senate and the House conferred about this 
difference in the two bills. Knowing that the House would not pass its 
bill, the Senate deleted the section on public financing of House 
campaigns. The compromise bill passed overwhelmingly in the Senate and 
the House. On October 15, President Ford signed the Campaign Finances 
Act into law. The public financing of Presidential campaigns will begin 
in 1976. It restricts the size of contributions to a Presidential 
candidate to $1,000. It outlaws cash gifts of more than $100 and it 
creates a strong independent election commission to enforce the new law. 

The Campaign Reform Act received almost no opposition. While many 
individuals expressed doubts about the specific law, no effective coalition 
formed to fight its passage. Before 1968 few Americans expressed concern 
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at the way in which campaigns for national office are financed. The 
passage of the Federal Election Campaign Act and the Campaign Reform 
Act illustrates the importance which many Americans now place on 
restricting the use of money in federal political campaigns. 

1. What changes has the United States experienced according to this case? 



2. List five aspects of the political environment mentioned in this case. 



3. How does political environment affect change? 
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ACTIVITY TWO: CLEAN AIR NOW 



LEARN HOW YOU. CAN FIGHT SMOG 

Join CLEAN AIR NOW (C.A.N.) 

(A Citizen Group to Fight Air Pollution) 
[ ] Please Send Me Information on C.A.N. 
[ ] I want to Join and Support C^.N. 

STUDENT ( )$2.00 GENERAL ( ) $5.00 SUSTAINING ( ) $50.00 
SPONSOR ( ) $250.00 DONATION ( ) 

CLEAN AIR NOW 

P.O. Box 5682, Riverside, California 92507 
P.O. Box 5811, San Bernardino, California 92408 



LAST NAME 
STREET 



FIRST. 
CITY 



.TEL. 
ZIP 



(reprinted from CAN 
Clean Air News, by 
permission) 



The political environment had made smog* a legitimate issue in 
Riverside. But the air kept getting worse. If anything was going to 
improve the air, the system itself needed to change. People needed 
information about how smog might restrict their daily activity, how it 
might affect the operation of businesses and how it could affect the 
scheduling of sporting events. If people in Riverside could be educated 
about air pollution, they might become concerned. But concern would not 
clean up the air. In addition to education about the issue of air 



*Smog is produced by a chemical reaction when hydrocarbons (gasoline 
vapors) and oxides of nitrogen (which are present in the air), are mixed 
in the presence of sunlight, producing a group of compounds called oxidants. 
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CITIZ6NS 'VO CA^S ABOUT 
THE AIR IN RIVERSIDE 




WE SHOULD BOYCOTT 
THOSE COMPANIES WV^O 




I'VE WR\TTEN LETTERS 
TO THE PARE 12 5 
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pollution, people needed to know how they could participate to help stamp 
out smog. People who were frustrated and upset about the presence of 
filthy air in their community needed to organize. If they had an 
organization through which to work, they might more effectively express 
their views. 

This activity focuses on the concept of political mobilization and 
how it affects change. Mobilization is the process by which people are 
organized to work toward a common goal . Mobilization usually involves 
a group or an organization formed by strong leaders who have a variety 
of political resources. Once formed, such a group attracts new > members 
who, in turn, make the group more effective. The activity contains data 
about mobilization in Riverside. It describes the formation of a group 
to fight smog. Also, it suggests how well the group succeeded in 
solidifying support for the cause of clean air. 

Throughout the 1960's, neither the city nor the state took decisive 
action to control smog. Yet, devices designed to measure the amount of 
smog in the air revealed that smog became more and more harmful each year 
Once smog affected Riverside for only two months out of the year. By 
1968, however, smog could be seen and felt in Riverside throughout the 
entire sununer, a period of four months! 

The summer months were particularly affected because of the frequent 
inversion layers which settled over the city. An inversion layer is a 
blanket of warm air settling low over the city preventing the cooler,. 
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more polluted air from rising upward. Usually the pollution produced by 
cars and stationary sources, such as industry, gets absorbed into the 
environment. It becomes diluted by rising upward or by occasional wind 
and rain. The high pressure systems and easterly breezes accompanying 
thfc summer months often create inversion layers which, combined with the 
mountains rimming Riverside, prevent the escape of the smog. At times 
such as these, pollutants reach critical levels. 

By 1970, the California Department of Agriculture estimated that smog 
caused as much as $20 million dollars a year in citrus losses in the South 
Coast Air Basin. In 1968, state-wide crop losses due to smog were 
estimated at $248 million dollars. Smog became associated with damage 
.to spinach, lettuce, flowers, carrots, beets, tomatoes and beans. In 
addition to its effect on plants, smog caused the tarnishing of metal, the 
discoloration of stone and brick, the fading, of dyes and the deterioration 
of rubber goods. 

The University of California at Riverside, as well as other groups, 
began widespread research on the effects of smog on humans. They pointed 
out the difficulty of breathing associated with smog and the resultant 
increased possibility of contracting respiratory disease. Many people 
reported that smog caused tears to form in their eyes and also caused 
serious headaches. 

Concerned about their city, individual citizens began to meet to 
share their concerns over its future. Most of the individuals who took 
part in these meetings were influential members of the community. The 
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groups included lawyers, doctors, bankers, research scientists and 
others. On July 29, 1969, 25 of these citizens organized as a 
corporation under California law. As its primary purpose, the group 
wished to eliminate smog by any and all legal means. Calling itself 
Clean Air Now, the group served the citizens of Riverside and San 
Bernardino counties. Don L. Bauer was elected the first president of 
CAN at an official board meeting on Wednesday, October 29, 1969. 

CAN immediacely set out to inform the citizens of San Bernardino 
and Riverside about the problem of smog in the area. Though the group 
was young, its members were all experienced community leaders and they 
possessed a variety of political resources. 

CAN established a nine person Board of Directors for the organization. 
Each year the members elect three new board members to replace three 
retiring members. The new board then elects the officers. In addition 
to the Board of Directors and the officers, CAN also established thirteen 
standing committees to help with the day-to-day business. The thirteen 
committees focused on the following areas. 

1. Medical 

2. Ecological 

3. Technical 

4. Legal _ 

5. Community Relations 

6. Industrial Relations 

7. Government Relations 
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8. Finance 

9. Membership 

10. Public Relations 

11 . Speaker's Bureau 

12. Newsletter Editor 

13. Organization Coordinator 

What activities could CAN provide which would focus attention on 
the issue of smog in Riverside? 

Your teacher will now divide you into small groups. Each group will 
receive a data packet. It contains: (1) several role profiles of the 
founders and leaders of CAN; (2) three of the first newsletters printed 
by the organization; (3) a diary entry by the President of CAN; (4) a 
newspaper article and letter to the editor from the Riverside Press- 
Enterprise describing the activities of CAN. The material In the data 
packets is reprinted in the text on pages 48 through 68 . Study this 
information carefully. After you have finished with the material, each 
member of the group should fill out an individual worksheet. 
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High School Students in Riverside Protest Smog 
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1. FOUNDERS AND LEADERS OF CAN 

Don Bauer — First CAN President 

Don was elected first president of Clean Air Now on October 29, 1969. 
At that time, Don was serving as Dean of Student . a"- a local university. 
He had become quite knowledgeable about the subject of smog through an 
intensive study of the subject. 

He is a seventh-day Adventist minister who works mostly with young 
adults. He is a highly respected member of Riverside. 

Do n Zimmer — First CAN Vice-President 
Don Zimmer was elected first Vice-President of CAN on October 29, 1969. 
Don is an attorney working with a Riverside, California law firm. He 
is identified with many civic groups in Riverside, among them the Uptown 
Kiwanis Club. 

Don was instrumental in the formation of CAN and is a member of CAN's 
Board of Directors. He also serves as legal consultant to CAN. His • 
knowledge of the lav is helpful in determining how state and federal 
legislation might affect Riverside. 

John A. Palladino — First Chairman Government Relations Committee 

John A. Palladino is an attorney who has practiced in Riverside for 
over 15 years. After working for the Riverside County Public Defender's 
Office for three years, John resigned to become involved in private law 
practice. He has a special interest in zoning and planning and has 
organized citizen groups to fight zoning plans contrary to good zoning 
practice. 
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John has worked closely with CAN since its founding. He has been a 
member, a Director, and Chairman of the Government Relations Committee. 
He has been active in a variety of civic organizations including the City 
of Riverside General Plan, the Citizens Committee on Parks and Recreation, 
the Riverside Civic League and the Planning and Conservation League. He 
also has been a past chairman of the Riverside Chapter of the Sierra Cl'.ib. 

David D. Loge -- Press Rqlations Director 
Board of Directors 

In March 1970, David became Press Relations Director for CAN. Shortly 
after that he was elected to CAN's Board of Directors. During this time, 
David was a business analyst in the administrative offices of San Bernardino 
County. David served as Press Relations Director for his local church 
and was an active member of the chamber of Commerce In Loma Linda, a community 
near Riverside. 

Sharon Cordaro -- Recording Secretary/Current' President 
Sharon has been CAN's Recording Secretary since 1970 and is its 
current President. Sharon is a teacher concerned about the effect of 
smog in Riverside upon her. two children. "I decided I just couldn't live 
in this area and not try to do something about our worst problem, air 
pollution. CAN was formed because people were becoming more conscious of 
the air pollution problem in this area." 

Ann M. Hussey -- Secretary 
Ann served as the first secretary of CAN. Although she moved to 
Riverside in 1968, she quickly became involved in the community. As a 
nurse, the health aspects of pollution have been a special concern to Ann. 
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Like many other CAN members, Ann has been very much involved in 
other community organizations. She has served on the Board of the 
Women's Auxiliary of the Riverside Medical Association and Chairperson 
of the Environment Committee. Ann has also been active in the 
Comprehensive Health Planning Association of Riverside County and she 
has served as a school observer for the Riverside League of Women Voters. 

Lynn McQuern - Member Board of Directors 1971-2 
Lynn was elected to the Board of Directors in the fdll of 1971. 
Lynn has served as a co-editor of the Clean Air News, CAN'S newsletter. 
He is an active newspaperman and a member of several environmental 
organizations. 

Joe Do'ty -- Member Board of Directors ig71-2/Past President 
Joe was elected' to CAN's Board of Directors in the fall of 1972. 
At the time, Joe was studying political science at the University of 
California in Riverside. Joe made an effort to learn as much as he could 
about government control of air pollution. He was a member of a local 
air pollution association. 

Most importantly, Joe worked to find out as much as he could about 
the Los Angeles Air Pollution Control District. He recently completed 
a report on the activities of the Los Angeles Air Pollution Control 
District. 

These people are just a few of many associated with CAN. However, 
they do represent the political resources which most members brought to the 
group. 
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2. From CAN Clean Air News Volume ], Issue No. 1, November 1969* 

(Reprinted by Permission) 

CAN GETS CALIFORNIA TAX EXEMPTION 

Organizational steps have been completed for Clean Air Now (CAN), 
and it is established as a California nonprofit corporation; 

can's Articles of Incorporation have been filed with state and local 
offices, bylaws have been adopted and the first officers of the corporation 
elected. 

Donald L. Bauer, of Loma Linda, was elected President of the Board; 
Donald F. Zimmer, Riverside, Vice-President; Anne Hussey, Riverside, 
Secretary; and Kenneth E. Gray, Jr., San Bernardino, Treasurer. 

California Franchise Tax Board has granted CAN's application for 
tax exempt status as a charitable and educational organization. 

Under this status, money donated to CAN is deductable from California 
State Income Tax. Legal offices are now taking steps to obtain Federal 
tax exempt status for the corporation. 

Plans are already being formulated to develop chapters of CAN in 
other areas of the two-county area and other parts of the state. 

Professional assistance is being used to set up these chapters, so 
that CAN may be able to accomplish its objectives in orderly, legal and 
effective steps. 

CAN WILL' REVIEW SMOG LAWMAKING DURING 1970 
Government officials have been contacted to inform them of CAN 
activities and requesting full information on all smog-control activities 
and pertinent legislation. 
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The legislators are being advised that the CAN membership and the many 
thousands of members of affiliated organizations, will be watching their 
progress very closely in 1970. 

To assess legislators as individuals, a questionnaire is being 
submitted to state senators and assemblymen. Results of this survey, 
as well as summaries of information obtained by the Government Relations 
Committee, will be published in this newsletter. 

Through furnishing comprehensive information, we hope to provide a 
source of knowledge and a means of coordinating the efforts of countless 
thousands of individuals in California, who, acting alone, have been 
unable to bring about a legislative climate that is necessary to solve 
air pollution. 

For example, if a constructive bill is pending in the State 
Legislature, the membership will be made aware of this. 

State Senator Petris stated in Riverside, October 22, that he would 
re-introduce his bill to ban the internal combustion engine by 1975 which 
lost by only one vote in the Assembly Committee last year. Senator 
Petris' bill will be an improved version of the last one, and assemblymen 
who were influenced by the auto manufacturers* lobbyists, may be persuaded 
by their constituents to support the new bill. 

TAKE ACTION FOR MORE MEMBERSHIP 
Memberships in CAN are increasing rapidly but many more are needed 
if we are to effectively lick the problem of pollution which confronts us 
all. 
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Membership committee through Anne Hussey asks all of you who are 
already members to get at least five friends or neighbors to join the 
organization. We need the support of everyone in this, as there are no 
better salesmen than those of you who have already become involved. 

You have been called upon in the past to help with the petition 
drive and other projects and have worked splendidly on every request. 
Please do so once again. 

Make sure the new members mention your name so that you can be. 
credited accordingly. 

For information on membership, or requests for membership blanks, 
call 682-6424 or 683-4807 in Riverside or 877-1961 in San Bernardino. 

SOMEONE OUGHT TO CONSOLIDATE ALL AIR POLLUTION GROUPS 
The anti-air-pollution fight, by the people of California is not well 
organized. 

This is evidenced by the following: 

Clean Air Coordinating Committee of Livermore is circulating a ' 
petition. 

Committee for Clear; Air Now, Palo Alto, is "alerting citizens." 

Northern California Committee for Environmental Information, Berkeley, 
has recently published a report on San Francisco Bay Area air pollution. 

Citizens Against Air Pollution, San Jose, is circulating the Clean 
Environment Act Petition. 

Ecology Action sponsored the Berkeley "smog free locomotion day" 
September 27. 
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People's Lobby, Hollywood, is near the end of its initiative petition 
drive to put tighter pollution controls on the ballot. 

Clean Air Council, Hollywood, is promoting an economic boycott of 
General Motors, 

Stamp Out Smog (SOS) in Beverly Hills, Group Against Smog Pollution 
(gasp), Claremont, and numerous other. groups being organized by concerned 
people throughout the state, are supporting the People's Lobby initiative 
petition and the Clean Air Council's boycott. 

Clean Air Now (CAN) Riverside-San Bernardino, has completed a mile- 
and-one-half long petition of 125,000 signatures, requesting thp 
legislators to give number one priority to smog in the coming legislative 
session. 

Citizens of Ventura were recently instrumental, as have been the 
citizens of the Barstow area, in putting road blocks in the path of new 
or expanded power plants which are polluting the air. 

When one group of citizens, or its organization ties all this protest 
into one coordinated group, then effective laws and enforcement would more 
rapidly eliminate air pollution. 

From CAN Clean Air News Volume 1, Issue No. 2, March 1970 
(Reprinted by Permission) 

PETITIONS FOR "CLEAN AIR NOW" PRESENTED TO CALIFORNIA LEGISLATURE 
The hard work of hundreds of petition carrying advocates of Clean 
Air Now came to a dramatic conclusion on the steps of California's State 
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Capitol on January 7, 1970 when "Petitions for Clean Air Now" a mile 
and one-half in length containing 140,000 signatures were presented to 
the Cal ifornia State Legislature. Don Bauer, President of CAN, made 
the formal presentation in the presence of a large gathering of state 
officials and elected representatives. The scroll was accepted by 
Lieutenant Governor Ed Reinecke, on behalf of the Governor and the 
Legislature. In accepting the petitions, Reinecke promised that they 
"would be considered very, very carefully," and pledged decisive action 
toward the immediate. abatement of air pollution. 
The text of the petitions read as follows: 

"We the undersigned citizens of the State of California, declare 
as follows: 

The pollution of our air continues year after year with no signs 
that smog control programs are clearing the air. In view of the inadequacy 
of present laws* to provide an immediate solution to the smog problem, we 
petition our Legislators to pledge that the abatement of air pollution in 
California shall be given an absolute first priority in legislative 
programs and that number one priority be maintained until solutions are 
found that bring results. We want nothing less than Clean Air Now!" 

ThousaYids of these documents, bearing the signatures of Riverside - 
Redlands - San Bernardino area residents, were fastened together end-to- 
end and coiled upon a large scroll which was partially unrolled down the 
steps of the Capitol and across the lawn, graphically illustrating the 
number of persons involved in this expression of concern for our environment. 
The presentation ceremony received wide news coverage at local, state and 
national levels, including radio and television reporting. 
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The petition drive was Cv, -sponsored by Clean Air Now and San 
Bernardino Radio Station KRNO, The drive was commenced in San Bernardino, 
California on September 6, 1969 at an anti-smog rally attended by local, 
state and national political figures and thousands of concerned citizens. 
The initial goal for the drive was "a mile of signatures" which, it was 
computed, would require 90,000 signatories. In just two months, 140,000 
signatures were obtained, largely from the cities of Riverside, Redlands 
and San Bernardino alone, and the petition exceeded a mile and one-half 
in length at the time of its presentation. 

The circulations of these petitions and their formal presentation 
in Sacramento at the opening of the Legislative Session were designed to 
underscore the critical importance of the. air pollution problem and to 
request immediate corrective action from our legislature. There is no 
question but that the drive has helped to alert the public to the problem. 
The ultimate success of this effort, however, must be measured in the 
results which flow from this new public awareness. CAN's committees 
are now reviewing the host of anti-pollution legislation which has been 
introduced since the opening of the current session. In keeping* with its 
primary purpose of public education on the smog problem, CAN will 
periodically inform the public as to the content of these proposals so 
that the public may weigh their suitability to the task at hand. 

Accompanying the petitions to Sacramento for the formal presentation 
were CAN Board members: Don Bauer; Donald F. Zimmer, Vice-President and 
Chairman of the Presentation Arrangements Committee; George Burton, M.D.; 
and Jon Nienand. Radio Station KRNO was represented at the presentation 
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by its Vice-President and General Manager, H. George Carroll. Complimentary 
transportation was provided to and from Sacramento by Pacific Southwest 
Air Lines. 

Clean Air Now extends its sincere thanks to all who worked so 
diligently in circulating these petitions. That effort made the 
presentation possible. Special thanks are also extended to Assemblyman 
W. Craig Biddle and his staff for their assistance in the presentation 
arrangements and to Senators Willia?ii Coombs and Gordon Cologne, and 
Assemblymen Jerry Lewis, John Quimby and Victor Veysey, for their assist- 
ance and support. A vote of thanks also goes to Radio Station KRNO for 
their cooperation and hard work in this effort. 

FACT SHEETS 

One of can's most effective tools in the fight of air pollution is. . 
an informed membership. 

Many months ago, recognizing this need and the fact that much 
misinformation existed regarding air pollution, CAN's Board of Directors 
took an important action -- they directed the Chaimen of CAN's several 
research comrnitters to develop "FACT SHEETS" for distribution to the 
membership and other interested persons. 

References for pertinent source material are made to each air 
pollution fact listed. The fact sheets are updated at six-month intervals. 

Now available for the asking are the following fact sheets: 
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Effects on Plant Life 
Effects on Animal Life 
Effects on Human Health 

The response to these information-laden sheets has been encouraging; 
public schools, civic groups and many individuals have requested copies 
and are "doing their bit" to spread the bad (good?) news about air 
pollution. 

CAN YOU USE A SPEAKER FOR CAN? 

As one of the main purposes of Clean Air Now is to educate and 
arouse the public about air pollution, the Speaker's Bureau fulfills a 
vital function. The Bureau is made up of members of the Board of 
Directors and other volunteers including:. Dr. Max Flickinger, a minister; 
Mr. Don Blose, a member of Toastmasters ; Mrs. Ruth Bratten; and Mr. William 
C. Kennedy. These people have donated their time to disseminate infor- 
mation to the public. 

Speakers have addressed diverse groups including P.T.A. organizations, 
service clubs , .^eivic clubs, conservationists, youth and church groups. 

With the emphasis of President Nixon's State of the Union address 
bringing environmental control to the fore, many politicians are following 
suit. There is the danger that the general population may feel that 
everything is being taken care of. We need to keep the issue alive until 
the goal of clean air is achieved. 

If you have contact with any group which could make use of our 
Speaker's Bureau, please contact Mrs. Virginia Broach, 686-0243. 
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From CAN Clean Air News Volume 1, Issue No. 3, April 1970 
(Reprinted by Permission) 

ANTI-POLLUTION COALITION 
At a meeting in Los Angeles on March 21, 1970, anti-smog organizations, 
from all over the State of California met to plan the first state-wide 
coordinated effort by citizens' organizations to deal with the smog crisis. 
John A. Palladino, representing "CLEAN AIR NOW," was Master of Ceremonies 
and made the keynote speech for unity and cooperation outlining a plan 
of organization. Phillip Berry, President of the Sierra Club, gave the 
welcoming speech and introduced John Zierold, Conservation Lobbyist, who 
told the audience how essential their participation was in the legislative 
process if effective smog-control legislation is desired. He pointed out 
that legislators are influenced, wined, and dined all year long by 
professionally trained personnel with large funds at their disposal and 
that frequently the most well-meaning legislator will hear only one voice 
on an issue throughout the year because his constituents fail to make their 
views known. 

The meeting then divided into study groups concerning various types 
of smog legislation and reports were made at the end of the day. It was 
unanimously agreed by the more than one hundred participants that coalition 
efforts should continue and tentative plans are being made to establish 
a coalition office in Sacramento as well as improved methods of communi- 
cation between the various groups. 
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THE BIRTH OF THE ECONOMIC BOYCOTT!! 

"Many people ... have bemoaned the futility of attempting to force 
industries in the United States of America into programs of benefit to 
the general public if these programs involve the possibility of the 
industries making less profit. It is obvious, however, that the general 
public has an extremely potent weapon at its disposal if the industry 
manufactures products which are used by the general public. This is, of 
course, the economic boycott." 

"This kind of campaign should be very successful because it is only 
necessary to convince one potential buyer out of three in order to levy 
a one-billion dollar loss upon the ... industry. In addition, it does 
not require extreme sacrifices on the part of a consumer." (Page 28, 
Environment, Volume 12, No. 2.) 

. TOO DANGEROUS TO WAIT! 
Consumers should demand cleaner fuels and smogless automobiles or 
the manufacturer will be threatened with an economic boycott by the 
general public. Adopting this method of action, one member of CAN, a 
regular customer of Standard Oil Company for more than eleven years, 
sent in his credit card cancelling his account with a letter explaining 
that this was done because of the actions of Standard Oil Company with 
regard to unleaded gasoline and the F-310 advertising campaign. This 
letter of cancellation was sent to as many company executives as could 
be located. At the same time, the member wrote to other oil companies 
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for a new credit card, advising them that this was being done because 
they publicly committed themselves to the early use of unleaded 
gasoline at little or no increase in cost to the consumer. 

CITIZENS MUST EXPRESS THEIR VIEWS ....... 

An editorial in the Riverside Press reported that Kaiser Steel 
"by virtue of its sheer size, is on.e of the largest industrial 
contributors to the area's smog, gushing forth smoke and flames on 
certain days that light up the sky northwest of Riverside and the plan 
is now meant to get even bigger." 

Citizens should immediately question the San Bernardino County 
Supervisors with regard to whether or not this is advisable or desirable 
in view of the fact that Kaiser Steel already has several waivers of 
standard control regulations — in effect "permission to pollute." 

At the same time, since San Bernardino County Supervisors have 
also opposed the use of gas tax funds for smog control the San 
Bernardino Supervisors should be advised of views on that subject. 

ONE LETTER IS EQUAL TO TEN THOUSAND WORDS . . . 
When you hesitate about writing or phoning your elected represent- 
atives, keep in mind that legislators frequently invite and welcome 
infomied, reasoned and brief letters on any issue of concern to a 
citizen. This is frequently their only means of sensing the mood of the 
public. For each letter received, the legislator knows that there are 
10,000 or more expressing the same viewpoint that were never written, 
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because too many citizens are too lazy or apathetic to lift a pen, even 
when their life depends on it ... but that they do act when in the ballot 
box. 

Emotional and insulting letters are to be avoided. To be truly 
effective, you must convince your representative that you are requesting 
him to take a position on a specific issue and not uttering a complaint 
just to -get rid of some anger. You can become informed by active 
participation in all CAN activities, reading the newsletter, speaking to 
your friends, and encouraging your friends to join "CLEAN AIR NOW." 
Other organizations of which you may be a member should also be encouraged 
to publish, in their own newsletters, pertinent information obtained 
from "CLEAN AIR NEWS." This is h.ow you can firmly demand your rights 
as a citizen and voter in an effective manner. 
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3. Statement by Sharon Cordaro, Current President of CAN 

XkH was formed at the end of 1969 because people were becoming more 
conscious of the air pollution problem in this area. Everyone always 
knew that Los Angeles had a problem with air pollution, but it wasn't as 
well known here until we got monitoring stations. People began to be 
informed that we really had one. There's a station, in Riverside. In 
fact, we have two in Riverside and one in Palm Springs and one in the 
Perris area, one in Corona, one in San Bernardino, quite a few. 

"We had public meetings. One of the first things they did I 
believe they had 140,000 names on a big petition and Don Bauer, who was 
President, took this petition to Sacramento. There was a big ceremony 
on the Capitol steps presenting the petition to the Lieutenant Governor. 
The petition says something like, "we believe that we have the right to 
clean air and we want something done about it legislatively." So, that 
was one that got a lot of publicity in the paper, of course. We put out 
newsletters periodically and then about three years later a slide show 
was developed. There were several copies of that which we still use. 
This has been given to thousands of people, all kinds of groups, church 
groups, Kiwanis, service clubs, and schools. We called the Speaker's 
Bureau and had publicity and then the word j.ust spreads around. We also 
have pamphlets and things that we give out. 

"Because we are a volunteer group, we had some problems. When you're 
depending on volunteers to staff it and to do all the nitty gritty work 
that has to be done to help it survive, it's tough to get started. I think 
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publicity is one of the main things — getting articles in the paper about 
what you are doing and then the newsletter. We have a membership campaign 
on right now because we have had a membership not as large in the last 
couple of years. As it was in the earlier days, this is partly because 
some of our officers were pursuing legal matters and were not as active 
in the local area. They were prosecuting the Los Angeles Air Pollution 
Control District, so that reduced the number of people able to do things 
locally, and our local membership did drop. Now, we're basically in 
San Bernardino and Riverside counties, but we have members from as .far 
away as Palm Springs and a number of towns within 15 miles. 

"We send out renewal letters to the members each year. Now we are 
revising our membership files. I have a very good membership chairman 
who is going to send a renewal letter to people at the time that their 
dues are coming up. 

"When the Clean Air amendments passed in 1970, states were supposed 
to make a plan as to how they could meet these standards, and if they 
did not make a plan, then the EPA was supposed to impose a plan. 
California did not come up with one. The EPA set forth this one that 
included gasoline rationing among other options and charging a person 
five dollars a day to park at their office building. Anyway, then they 
had to come around and have hearings on this plan, public hearings to 
see how the people reacted to this plan. Of course, th^ reaction was 
very adverse, because there were very radical things in there. 
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"I went to the hearings here in Riverside, and CAN made a statement. 
Also, I made a personal statement at that meeting and many organizations 
did. can's position at that time was that we would accept gas rationing, 
and our members would, if that's what we needed to clean up the air. We 
felt that that was the most important thing. If people had to ration gas, 
they would be able to work it out. After all of this happened, though, 
you get to wonder whether it was really valid, this whole business of 
hearings. Now you see the EPA has recommended that Congress amend the 
'77 standards, which is something we're very upset about." 
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4. Article and Letter from the Riverside Press-Enterpri'^p 

Anti-pollution Group Plans Effort 
to Publicize Smog Control Bills 
From Riverside Press-Enterprise , December 23, 1971 
( Reprinted by Permi ss i on ) 

A drive to disseminate information on smog control legislation will 
be launched early next year by Clean Air Now (CAN), the anti-pollution 
group of about 700 citizens in the Riverside-San Bernardino area. 

William Wybourn, CAN president, said efforts are now under way to 
get at least $10,000 in federal money for an educational center to gather 
and distribute information. 

"Air pollution is not an insurmountable problem, but it will not be 
solved by waiting for the other guy to do something about it," said Wybourn. 
"We want to be in a position to show interested people how they can help 
solve the problem." 

Even though CAN's function over the past two years has been primarily 
educr-.tional -- its newsletter goes to more than 2,000 persons throughout 
•the state and country the new program will be "an even more aggressive 
effort directed toward adults in an attempt to get more action that will 
be felt in elections," said Wybourn. 

To help get some federal money, CAN is seeking someone experienced 
in writing proposals for government funds to help in an unpaid volunteer 
status. 

Requests for the $10,000 regarded as necessary to open the educational 
center will be sent to the Environmental Protection Agency and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, Wybourn said. 
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If one agency agrees to provide the money, the second request will 
be withdrawn, he explained. 

Deadline for submitting the request to the environmental agency is 
Jan. 15. I don't think it will take too long for us to know the answer 
after that," said Wybourn. "If they agree to fund us, we will probably 
get the money by March." 

He did not know the timetable for a possible federal grant, but said 
a request also would be sent in as soon as possible. 

Wybourn said the expanded political role of CAN doesn't iriean it will 
take partisan stands on issues or politicians. 

"We will come up with the facts and be as research minded as possible. 
We will not be supporting or opposing individuals. We plan now to put out 
the facts and let people make up their own minds." 

Wybourn is confident this will help in the air pollution struggle. 

"If the public knows what to do, why, Vx^hen and how to do it, we 
believe that public apathy will become a thing of the past. And apathy 
is the biggest hurdle to be overcome in the battle to clean up our air." 

From Press-Enterprise , Saturday, August 23, 1969 
(Keprinted by Permission) 

Editor, Press-Enterprise : 

I would like to express my appreciation for your fine work in 

bringing to light our No. 1 problem — air pollution -- through the 

recent excel lent articles published in your paper. 
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Perhaps this is one reason for the record attendance — standing 
room only — at the CAN meeting (Clean Air Now) which was held Aug. 12 
at the Southern Calif. Gas Co. 

With great interest, I watched the development and progress at 
this meeting as compared to some meetings about six months ago. It 
seems that the citizenry of this Inland Area is really aroused to do 
something about it. They really did start, with determination, to act 
upon this No. 1 problem. We should all attend these meetings and ''Hark, 
Hark" to what is being done here and get behind this CAN organization to 
help solve this smog problem. If we do this and acquaint ourselves with 
some of the work that is already started, we will learn that people are 
not "just talking" . .. 

Estelle Russ 
Riverside 
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Worksheet for Clean Air Now Data Packet 
1. How many members belong to CAN? 



2. What goals guide the activities of the organization? 



3. What political resources do the founders and leaders have? 

Name Resources 



4. Give three examples of the methods used by CAN to support the fight 
for clean air? 



5. Would you join a group led by these people? Why or why not? 
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6. How successful do you think CAN will be? 
Why? -.^ 



7. What relationship exists between the successful organization of a 
group and political resources of the group's leaders? 



CAN and other agencies succeeded in mobilizing many citizens of 
Riverside to fight for clean air. Due to the ability of their leaders, 
CAN mounted a successful campaign to increase its membership. What began 
as a small meeting of 26 people on an evening in the fall of 1969 had 
grown to an organization of well over 1,000 members by 1972. rt constantly 
sent out information about the effects of smog and encouraged citizens to 
become ac+iv-e. CAN stood for more than just fighting smog. It represented 
an organization through which people could become more actively involved 
in the political life of Riverside. 

Perhaps the most significant change which CAN promoted in Riverside 
involved its leaders. Throughout the late '60's and the early '70's, 
the city government showed few signs of joining the fight against smog. 
Yet, as pressure increased upon them, members of city council began to 
talk about the problem and to consider what to do. . According to Sharon 
Cordaro, current President of CAN, the city pressured by CAN took action. 
Her comments follow. 



"CAN has accomplished a great deal. We now have a 
number you can call and get .the oxidant reading. The 
idea was that when we have a natural disaster like u 
tornado, there are federal funds that are released to 
help the area or there are state funds. We considered 
this smog serious enough that it should be called a 
disaster area, and we should be getting some kind of 
funding help some place, either to set up for mass 
transit or something that would help this problem. 
So CAN got this whole thing going. The disaster 
preparedness official from the city prepared this 
long report. In it are a city council resolution, 
emergency plan, statistics and legal and medical report 
and economic report, because, of course, smog does a 
tremendous amount of damage to crops and to materials 
like paint on houses and it's rough on tires and so 
forth, and a lot of people don't realize this. They 
hate to pay a little more in taxes and a little more 
for something, and yet they don't realize that they're 
losing money and paying more in other ways. So, 
anyway, this whole report was prepared and taken by the 
mayor of Riverside up to Sacramento and presented to 
the Governor and others. CAN was kind of the instigator 
of that. " (See Mayor Lewis' letter below.) 
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CITYOF 



CALIFORNIA 92501 • 714/787-7551 




BEN K LEWIS 
Mayor 



The Honorable Governor Ronald Reagan 
Executive Offices 
State Capitol Building 
Sacramento , California 

A dl6cute.n, Imminent, Govo^^noK Vizagan, 

in the South Coast Air Basin which includes Riverside, 
Although there may have been some improvements, it is 
obvious, based on current projections, that immediate 
drastic measures must be taken. 

I have been directed by Resolution of our City Council 
to request that you use the extraordinary emergency 
powers granted you by the California Emergency Services 
Act to mandate immediate conversion of vehicles registered 
in the^ South Coast Air Basin to gaseous fuels. 

The summer months are approaching. Evidence as outlined in 
the report accompanying this letter and Resolution, is that 
al/i pollution l6 putting the. altlzznJ^ oi thl6 bdhln In a 
position OjJ zxtKzmz pzH.ll and/on. dlsa^te^/i. With the 
assistance of several eminently qualified local citizens, 
we have prepared the attached report, which is fully 
documented and contains a suggested emergency plan. 

This problem is so serious that I am requesting all local 
governments in the South Coast Air Basin to support us in 
this emergency. 

I Invite, you/i Immzdldtz and zaKziul con^ldd/iatlon oj tkli 
zmZKgzncil n^zciuut and our proposal asto the solution to 
this perilous situation. /^y^ 




-Ben H 
Mayor 



Enclosures 
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The mayor was not entirely satisfied with the treatment he received 
from the governor: 

"Yes, we had some representatives of CAN go to Sacramento with us. 
It was difficult for me to get the governor, at that time Reagan, to 
show any concern. I had written him a letter in October, and I hadn^t 
received an answer to it in February. I called his office, and in a 
few weeks I did get a letter. We made an appointment and he gave us 
20 minutes. Well, that's a long way to go to make a big presentation 
like this, but he did show some interest and finally gave us an hour and 
a half. We almost missed the plane coming back, but he was unwilling to 
disrupt the oil companies and automobile manufacturers. 

They seem to have priority on our lives. This is the part that 
irritates me the most and I'll repeat it again, the automobile industry 
does have the solution. I've had all kinds of them presented to me. 
I'm not an engineer, but I've always called on somebody who I thought 
was an expert who could assist me. But these people tnat I talk to 
tell me* that they can't even get in the front door at General Motors 
and the other automobile manufacturers. " 
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Mobilization and Change 

Mobilization involves both the formation of a group and also the 
ways in which the group solidifies support for an issue. Think about 
the formation of Clean Air Now and the ways it solidified support for 
clean air. 

What political resources did the founders and leaders of CAN have? 



What common goals guided the organization? 



How did CAN maintain and increase its membership? 
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Mobilization can contribute to change in a ""itical system. 
Depending on the specific situation, mobilization can affect patterns 
of political resources and/or patterns of political activities. You 
have read about Riverside in the 1960's, You have also studied infor- 
mation about the activities of CAN and its effect on the system of 
Riverside, Based upon changes caused by mobilization in the system,, 
answer the following questions. Place a check in the appropriate box 
and explain your answer. 

Ideology 

/ / Change / / No Change 
Explain: ' 



Influence 

/ / Change / / No Change 
Explain: 



Wealth 



[_ / Change / / No Change 

Explain: 
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Participation 



/ 7 Change / / No Change 



Explain: 



Communication 



/ I Change / / No Change 



Explain: 



Decision-Making 



/ / Change / / No Change 



Explain: 



Leadership 



i I Change / / No Change 



Explain: 



Why were some patterns affected and not others? 
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WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 



Various options for fighting air-pollution existed in Riverside. 
Some people joined CAN. Others bought filters for their air-conditioners 
to clean the air as it entered their homes. Still others did nothing. 
Think about the ways that, smog affected the lives of people living in 
Riverside. 

Below you will find statements made by five different people who 
are discussing ways to become involved in the pollution issue. Each 
person proposes a different way to fight smog. Read each one carefully 
and answer the questions which follow the statements. 

George : 

The city is doing O.K. as far as Tm concerned. They get paid to 
watch out for the interest of the people who live in Riverside. I 
work as closely as I can with the city government. I watch the papers 
closely and if the Mayor or the city council say we should take it easy 
because of the smog, or say we shouldn't drive as much, I listen. 

Mary : 

I think we need to do more than just listen to our city officials. 
I don't think they have done much to help us out. Many people in 
Riverside are fed up with the lack of action on this thing. We had 
smog ten years ago, and we have it today. We can't sit here for another 
ten years or it'll kill us! It's time we formed an organization whose 
sole purpose is to rid this area of smog. I don't think I could lead 
such a group, but I think that's what we need. 
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Joe: 

You're right, Mary. But I don't think forming a group is enough. 
We need to get some attention here; let people know how bad things are. 
To do this, I propose that we organize a one-week strike of all workers 
in the area. We could bring the city to a halt. We'd have national 
news coverage to show people what smog looks like and what we are doing 
about it. 

^ I suggest that I contact Bill Martin in the Mayor's office. 
With his influence down there, he can help to organize the city workers. 
Mary, you can get in touch with civic clubs like Kiwanas, Lions, and 
the League of Women Voters. I'll get with the Parks and Recreation people 
to arrange a place for a huge demonstration. 

Vivian : 

Hold on, Joe, I think we need to take action, too. Mary is talking 
about forming a citizen's group and you're talking about shutting the 
city down. We're all concerned, but you may alienate a lot of people 
with your plan. Couldn't you include aspects of your plan in Mary's? 
After all, if a citizen's group isn't successful, we have an organization 
through which to mobilize people for a demonstration. 

Mark: 

You've all got good ideas. For myself, I'd prefer to let the 
situation develop. I need to watch what's happening before I can make 
an intelligent decision about what to do. 
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QUESTIONS 

1. If you were in Riverside, whose point of view would you agree with? 



2. Why? 
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The Highway Lobby 

As Activity One pointed out, the California State Constitution 
diverted all "gas tax" monies to the construction of highways within 
the state. The Collier Burns Act of 1947 specified the precise ways 
in which these funds are allocated. Senator Randolf Collier introduced 
this Act. In 1959, he introduced the Collier Master. Plan for Freeways 
which established the goal of building a 12,500 mile state freeway and 
expressway system. Until recently. Senator Collier of Yreka, California, 
chaired the California Senate Transportation Committee. The Committee 
possesses the power to kill any transportation bill which threatens to 
divert gas tax money away from highway construction. Under Senator 
Collier's leadership, the Committee placed the protection of this money 
as its first priority. 

Many organizations throughout the state also wish to protect this 
money. They want to restrict its use to the construction and maintenance 
of highways. Below you will find short descriptions of several such 
groups. Read the descriptions carefully and answer the questions which 
follow them. 

1. The California State Automobile Association and the Auto Club of 
Southern California (AAA) 

If you have ever had a flat tire, you may know about the services 

which an automobile club provides. In many states, the clubs offer 

towing and mechanical help to member d'^ivers. Also, AAA sells automobile 

insurance to its members. 
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The California AAA has fought to defeat many mass transit bills 
•introduced into the legislature through Senate Transportation Committee, 
even though its members would surely benefit from the development 'of 
mass transit as an alternative to driving which protects the landscape. 

2. California Division of Highways 

This state agency provides the expert engineering which helps 
build the state's freeways. Money from the gas tax pays many salaries 
of Division personnel. The Division works hard to convince Californians 
of the importance of freeways. In a Division publication titled How Los 
Angeles Was Unified by Freeways . Robert D. Zaniboni, a highway administra 
tive officer, revealed the philosophy of his agency. "The challenge to 
men and machines to move mountains is here. We have a vast area for 
construction; we have the money and what's planned for the area mostly 
lies ahead. We've only scratched'the surface ... Population means money 
We've been doing things in a big way, money-wise. Look at the con- 
struction schedule. Every couple of weeks, it seems, we let a contract 
for six million dollars, seven million dollars, five million dollars. 
Here's one for fourteen million dollars. That takes a lot of engineering 
of varied kinds. It's the big time!" 

3. Califo rnia Trucking Associates 

This group has over 2,000 members throughout the state. Trucking is 
big business in California. Thanks to this business, stores and industry 
receive a steady flow of material needed to operate. In turn, consumers 
find stores well stocked. The nature of their business demands that 
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truckers unite to insure the development of a completed freeway system 
throughout the state, California Trucking Associates serves <xr\ 
umbrella organization within which truckers can work for this common 
goal. In addition to the trucking companies, the Teamsters Union often 
works closely with California Trucking Associates, Because many 
Teamsters work for trucking companies, they often disagree over such 
things as wages and benefits. However, in Sacramento they work together 
to protect t^eir common interests, 

4, Oil Companies 

In California, as in other states, the oil companies, through 
service stations, fuel the vehicles which ride the freeways, California 
hosts quite a number of oil companies including Atlantic-Richf ield. Gulf 
Oil, Humble Oil, Mobil Oil, Phillips Petroleum, Shell Oil, Standard Oil 
of California, Union Oil and others, 

1, What cormon interests do these groups have? 



2, Name three ways by which they could work together to achieve these 
common goals? 



1, 
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Throughout the 1960's many attempts were made to use some portion 
of the gas tax revenues for construction of local transit systems. Mary 
Kiley referred to one such attempt. Proposition 18. To the AAA, the 
California Division of Highways, California Trucking Associates, and the 
Oil companies, nothing could be more undesirable. Their existence 
depended on the successful development of a freeway system. They perceived 
all such attempts to divert gas tax revenues as threats. The protection 
of these revenues and the promotion of highways in California, prompted 
these groups to establish offices in Sacramento, the state capital. From 
there, they watched all attempts to amend Article XXVI of the' State 
Constitution. They worked closely with Senator Collier's Transportation 
Committee in this regard. These groups plus others including the Trailer 
Coach Association, the Motor Car Dealers Association of Northern and 
Southern California and many concrete companies became known as the 
"Highway Lobby." Created because various groups sought to achieve a 
common goal, the Highway Lobby quickly became one of the most powerful 
political forces in California. It has successfully defeated every effort 
to divert gas tax revenues for development of mass transit systems. 
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Discussion Questions for The Highway Lobby 
1. What goals guide the activities of the Highway Lobby? 



2. What political resources do the leaders have? 

Name Resources 



3. Give three examples of the methods used by the Highway Lobby to 
support the fight for clean air? 



4. How successful do you think the lobby will be? 
Why? 



5. How are CAN and the Highway Lobby similar? 
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ACTIVITY THREE: RIVERSIDE IN COURT 

Successful mobilization combined with the political environment 
affected the system of Riverside in several ways. The leadership of 
Riverside showed evidence of its increased attention to the problems caused 
by smog. The city government developed an anti-pollution plan which 
Mayor Lewis took to Sacramento on behalf of the city. In addition, in 
February of 1972, the city took two actions in response to increasing public 
pressure. First, the Riverside city council voted to establish an eleven 
member Environmental Protection Commission. The Commission had powers to 
investigate activities of the city related to th^ environment. It was established 
to advise the city council and the city manager, Dan Stone. Most of its 
members were selected because they were experts in such fields as health 
and law. In addition to the city government, the Riverside County Board of 
Supervisors toughened the county smog regulations. As of February, 1972, 
Riverside county had the most strict rules in the state. 

Clean Air Now demonstrated its ability to alter two other aspects of 
the system of Riverside. It helped increase the number of people involved 
in political life by engaging them, in anti-smog activities. Also, it. began 
to make many people think involvement in the smog crisis was important. 
In 1968, many Riversiders did not recognize smog as an important problem. 
By 1972 and '73, many citizens realized the adverse effects of smog on 
business and plant and animal life. 

The following table was taken from a 1973 Riverside Opinion Survey 
conducted for Dan Stone. It depicts Riversiders' feelings about the 
seriousness of the smog issue. 
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Seriousness of Air Pollution 

Riverside Southern 

(n=400) California Californi a 

Extremely Serious 75% 25% 32% 

Very Serious 15% 29% 32% 

Somewhat Serious 8% 27% 20% 

Not Too Serious 1% 14% 11% 

Not at all Serious 1% 5% 3% 



The same interview revealed that more than 70% of the respondents 
felt that smog in Riverside was worse than a year before the survey was 
undertaken. Compared to other community problems, the survey showed the 
relative seriousness of air pollution. 

Seriousness of Community Problems (n=400) 



Serious: 


Very 


Fairly 


Not 


No Response 


Unempl oyment 


23% 


33% 


23% 


21% 


Traffic 


20% 


32% 


46% 


2% 


Air Pollution 


88% 


10% 


2% 




Illegal Drugs 


36% 


27% 


15% 


22% 


Availability of Recreational 








6% 


Facilities 


20% 


31% 


43% 


Property Taxes 


20% 


26% 


33% 


21% 


Crime 


34% 


44% 


17% 


5% 


Poverty 


26% 


34% 


28% 


12% 


Availability of Child Care Centers 


20% 


13% 


21% 


46% 


Minority Relations 


20% 


35% 


36% 


9% 


Quality of Local Schools 


15% 


23% 


46% 


16% 


Public Transportation 


40% 


27% 


20% 


13% 


Vocational or Job Training 


21% 


21% 


28% 


30% 


Availability of Community 










Activities 


16% 


24% 


46% 


14% 


Noise 


18% 


21% 


61% 


5% 


Reputation of Community 


12% 


18% 


65% 


Availability of Housing 


9% 


19% 


63% 


9% 


Above Ground Utility Lines 


11% 


24% 


54% 


11% 



Following you will find the summarized text of a law suit. Riverside v. 
Ruckelshaus. It represents one way Riverside demonstrated its increased 
frustration at the seriousness of the smog. Read the suit carefully and 



ERXC answer the questions whichjfollow it. 
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RIVERSIDE V. RUCKELSHAUS 

U.S. District Court 
Central District of California 

, CITY OF RIVERSIDE; CITY OF SAN BERNARDINO; THE REGIONAL ANTI« • 
POLLUTION AUTHORITY, a joint-powers agency; DESERT PEOPLE UNITED, a 
nonprofit corporation; EDWARD MEHREN, and CHRISTOPHER J. DIEBENKORN v. 
WILLIAM D. RUCKELSHAUS, as Administrator, Environmental Protection 
Agency, No. 72-2122-IH, November 16, 1972. 

FINDINGS OF FACT 

A. Plaintiffs filed a Complaint on September 6, 1972, claiming that 
defendent William D. Ruckelshaus, as Administrator of the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency, failed to perform a duty imposed upon him by 
Section 110 of the Clean Air Act of 1970. They sought to have this 
Court order the defendant to prepare and publish an implementation plan 
for the South Coast Air Basin showing that the national air quality 
standards will be met in the Basin within the time prescribed by law, 

B. Plaintiffs filed a Motion for Preliminary Injunction on September 
6, 1972, requesting that the defendant. Administrator, immediately 
prepare and publish such an implementation plan for the South Coast 
Air Basin. 

C. Attached by plaintiffs to the Motion for Preliminary Injunction were 
the affadavits of eight residents of the South Coast Air Basin 
including medical doctors. They indicated that air pollution in the 
Basin is presently a severe problem with adverse health effects, 

' resulting therefrom, and that plaintiffs had actively sought solutions 
to the problem. They were injured by the Administrator's failure to 
propose an implementation plan. 
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D. On or about February 23, 1972, the Administrator received from 
the State of California an implementation plan to achieve the 
Federal air quality standards within the various air quality control 
regions in California. 

E. On May 24, 1972, the Administrator announced his disapproval of large 
portions of the California plan. 

F. Certain regulations proposed by the Administrator on September 22, 
1972, to correct deficiencies in the California implementation plan 
apparently completed the plan with respect to the South Coast Air 
Basin. However, they did not set forth the necessary transportation 
controls to meet the photochemical oxidant standard. 

THE CLEAN AIR ACT OF 1970 

A. The Clean Air Act of 1970 requires each state to adopt an implementa- 
tion plan specifying the manner in which air quality standards will 
be achieved within each air quality control region. If a state fails 
to submit a satisfactory implementation plan, the Act requires the 
Administrator to develop such a plan. 

B. The Clean Air Act establishes firm deadlines for actions to be taken 
by a state and by the Administrator in furtherance of the goal of 
clean air. 

C. The Administrator failed to comply with the final July 31, 1972 
deadline even though section 110 of the Clean Air Act states: "The 
Administrator shall, after consideration of any State hearing record, 
promptly prepare and publish proposed regulations setting forth an 
implementation plan, or portion thereof, for a State if 
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(2) the plan, or any portion thereofj submitted for such 
State is determined by the Administrator not to be in 
accordance with the requirements of this section. 

CONCLUSIONS OF LAW 

A. This Court has jurisdiction over the parties and the subject matter. 

B. By not publishing proposed regulations for transportation controls 
for the Metropolitan Los Angeles Intrastate Air Quality Control 
Region by July 31, 1972, the Administrator breached a duty under 
the Clean Air Act of 1970. 

C. None of the justifications or excuses for delay alleged by the 

,> 

Administrator are valid under the statute. 

D. Judgment for plaintiffs is granted on the merits, and the defendent 
is ordered to prepare and publish no later than January 15, 1973, 
regulations setting forth an implementation plan for attaining the 
air quality standard in California. 

E. The court declines to award plaintiffs costs or attorneys' fees since 
the action is one against the U.S. Government. 
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. Questions 

1. Who filed the suit? 



2. Who was the defendant? 



3. Why was the suit filed? 



4, Name three ways by which the outcome of the suit could affect 
Riverside? 

1. 



3. 



Pol itical Innovation 
The suit which Riverside filed represented a political innovation. 
An innovation is any new procedure deliberately introduced into a 
system and justified by its expected consequences for the system. Usually, 
Innovations contribute to change in that they provide people an additional 
avenue for participation. For example, until We8*in the city of Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, blacks were restricted to riding in the rear sections of 
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city buses. In that year, however, the Reverend Martin Luther King, Jr. 
organized a black boycott of the city buses. It lasted for nearly 400 days 
and finally led to a lawsuit. The suit was ultimately heard by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, which held that segregated seating was 
unconstitutional. The boycott represented an innovation introduced by 
King. It was a new procedure , never having been practiced in Montgomery 
before >§W. It was deliberately introduced into the system , having been 
carefully planned by King. It was also justified on the basis of its 
expected consequences for the system , the elimination of racial segrega- 
tion in public transportation in Montgomery. 

Refer to the list below and identify the innovations. Be certain 
the items on the list meet the three requirements of the definition. 
Place a check in the appropriate box to indicate the requirement has 
been met. Also indicate the system to which the innovation has been 
introduced. 
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The fourth annual boycott 
to protest food service in 
the school cafeteria. 



New 
Procedure 



Deliberately 
Introduced 



System: 



Justified 
by Expected 
Consequences 



2. The U.S. Clean Air Act. 



System: 



3. Joining the first protest 
march in your town because 
you are mad. 



System: 



Writing letters to Congress 
members to protest smog 



System: 



5. Accidentally participating 
in Boston's first anti- 
abortion march. 



System: 



In 1970, the Congress passed amendments to the Clean Air Act of 1967. 
The 1970 amendments called on the administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency to develop a national air quality standard for any air 
pollutant. It called on the states to develop plans for implementing 
these standards within each state. Section 110, paragraph (a) of the 1970 
amendments established the following, responsibilities for the states and 
for the EPA. 
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1. The admtnistrators of the EPA must set national stan- 
dards for air quality. 

2. Within nine months after standards have been set, each 
state must adopt a plan which provides for implementation, 
maintenance, and enforcement of the standards within each 
state. This plan must be submitted to the EPA. 

3. Within four months of receiving the plan, the EPA must 
approve or disapprove it. 

4. Within six months after the date required for submitting the 
plan, the EPA must make any revisions necessary for the plan 
to meet the national air quality standards. 

5. The EPA must prepare and publish an implementation plan for 
a state if: 

--The state fails to submit a plan within the allowable 
nine months. 

--The plan submitted is not in accordance with EPA require- 
ments. 

—The state fails to revise the plan. 



The Clean Air Act of 1970 set a 1975 deadline for meeting the stan- 
dards it set. However, it did give the EPA the authority to grant two 
additional years in areas which did not have the technology to meet the 
standards. Thus, the EPA was bound to replace or modify any portion of 
a plan within nine months after disapproving it; in the case of California, 
by July 31, 1972. 

Federal standards were set and within nine -months the EPA began 

evaluating the plans submitted by each state. However, it approved the 

plans of only nine states. It published the problems cited in each of 

the inadequate plans. The California plan lacked: 

1. Regulations for APCD's to stop construction of factories 
which would cause the federal standards to be exceeded. 

t. Proper provisions for the state to take emergency action in 
major smog alerts. Such action includes shutting down 
factories and limiting the use of cars. 
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3. Methods for citizens to get emissions information necessary 
to control pollution. 

4. Requirements for disclosure of emissions from factories and 
commercial facilities. 

The two month period granted by the Clean Air Act meant that the EPA 
had to complete a revised plan by July 31. Observers in Southern 
California watched as the sixty days passed. It appeared that no plan 
would be ready by the thirty-first. 

Mayor Lewis met with Governor Reagan in late summer. At that time, 
the Mayor presented the Riverside emergency plan to rid the area of smog. 
On September 1, the state Attorney-General announced that the state had no 
power to implement the Riverside plan. The newspapers noted the Mayor's 
disgust and reported that he was looking elsewhere for help. 

Frustrated at the lack of action of California and the EPA, and 
suffering under an increasingly serious blanket of smog, the city of 
Riverside tried a new tactic. 

The Regional Anti-Pollution Authority (RAPA), a group of cities to the 
south of Riverside had filed a suit against the EPA. They hired a law firm 
in Los Angeles called the Center for Law and the Public Interest. RAPA 
intended to sue the EPA for its failure to create a substitute plan for 
California. The city of Riverside decided to join in the suit. Though 
a variety of other anti-smog activities had been introduced into River- 
side, a lawsuit represented something completely new. The suit was filed 
against William Ruckelshaus and has since become known as Riverside v. , 
Ruckelshaus. 

Riverside won the case. As a result, the EPA was ordered to develop 
and implement a plan immediately for the South Coast Air Basin. The 
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preamble to the EPA plan read "legal requirements placed on the agency ... 
leave the administration with no presently available legal alternative 
but to propose this plan," California had such a drastic smog problem 
that the EPA plan proposed equally drastic measures. The plan called for 
rationing gasoline to cut its consumption by over 80% in the smog months of 
May through October. One of its other features called for an increase 
in city parking costs. This aspect of the plan was designed to encourage 
motorists to join car pools and thus drive fewer cars into cities in the 
basin. Though this stringent plan eventually was replaced by a more 
moderate one, it did demonstrate that Riverside* s use of a lawsuit had been 
quite effective. Asked why Riverside joined in the suit, Mary Nichols, 
their lawyer said, "They (Riverside and San Bernardino) see the Clean Air 
Act as their only hope." 

Innovation and Change 

The following questions will help to explain the suit in terms of the 

definition of innovation presented in the text. Answer each question as 

fully as you can. 

1. How was the legal procedure different from other activities 
tried before? 



2. How was the suit deliberately introduced? 
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EPA officials explain plan to citizens of South Coast Air Basin* 




EPA officials explain plan to city officers. Mayor Lewis, 
(second from right)* 
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*Pictures from Riverside Press-Enterprise (reprinted by permission). 
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3. What were the expected consequences .of the suit? 



The suit had no immediate consequences for Riverside. The smog did 
not suddenly clear despite the stringent rules set forth by Ruckelshaus. 
His plan caused major criticism of the role of the EPA in California 
affairs. In Riverside, Mayor Lewis commented on the plan. 

"I've heard it said that EPA was unhappy. I think EPA earnestly 
tried to come up with a plan with little experience. It was a 
bureaucratic attempt to come up with a plan on the drawing board, 
but, it was not practical." 
Art Pick, a member of the city council had a similar reaction to the 
EPA plan. 

"The city of Riverside had an interesting dilenma. I was 
on the council when we went to a non-profit law firm. Law in 
The Public Interest, and we sued the EPA to come up with regula- 
tions. When they came up with the regulations, the same city 
of Riverside said, 'That's ridiculous.' It was as if somebody 
said, 'well , .you're going to have to do something.' And they 
said, 'Well, Til teach you. Til come up with the most ridiculous 
thing I can think of,' and they came up with the EPA parking 
regulations. That didn't make any sense to anybody, and, of 
course, the Chamber was in a position of literally fighting 
that particular one, because it would have put business in 
southern California virtually out of t>^siness." 
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Negative reaction to the EPA plan was widespread. Few people believed 
it could be implemented. Despite the success or failure of EPA' s inter- 
vention, it served as an example of the effect of lawsuits. While many 
people disagreed about the intelligence of EPA, not one doubted the effec- 
tiveness of the new tactic employed by Riverside. 

* The suit proved that the city fathers were willing to take decisive 
action. By joining in the suit, they demonstrated their rising concern about 
smog and its effect on the Riverside community. 

Groups throughout southern California looked carefully at the idea of 
using lawsuits to help clean the air. CAN used this tactic quite success- 
fully in 197^. The following statement was made by a past president of 
CAN. Read it carefully and answer the questions which follow it. 

" In 1974, we hired a law firm in Los Angeles, because the Los 
Angeles APCD, the Air Pollution .Control District, was taking the 
position that the information they obtaincsd on factories and other 
air polluters — stationary air polluters — was not public 
information. They said it was just something between the Air 
Pollution Control District and the polluter. Their position was 
this — here's a factory that's polluting and if you make public 
the fact that they may have this chemical and that chemical or some 
other chemicarin their pollution, why then some competitor can say, 
'Oh, that's the thing that they're putting in their product that 
I'm not putting in my product. I now know their secret and I can 
compete better with them.' The Air Pollution Control District said, 
'We aren't going to let you have that information. We aren't going 
to make it public bepause it's a secret, it's a trade secret.' 
Q We contended that it was not trade secret and that the people . 
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were entitled to that information because they were the ones 
that were suffering. Whether it might help a competitor or not 
was just an incidental situation. So, we hired a law firm in 
Los Angeles, and we made quite a bitch, and, of course, we 
threatened a law suit against the LAAPC. But we had to go that 
far and finally got them to publish all of the ingredients of 
the pollutions of the various stationary polluters in Los Angeles. 
Now any one could go there and get that information." 

1. Why was the suit filed? 



2. What were the expected consequences of this suit? 



3. What were the consequences? 



Think about how innovation contributed to change in Riverside. Respond 
to the following items with respect to how they have been affected by 
innovation. 
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Ideology 



Change 



Explain: 



Influence 



Change 



Explain: 



Wealth 



Change 



Explain: 



Participation 



Change 



Explain: 
Communication 



Change 



Explain; 



Decision-Making 

Change 
Explain: 



No Change 



No Change 



No Change 



No Change 



No Change 



No Change 
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Leadership 



Change 



No Change 



Explain: 



Why were some patterns affected and not others? 
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The following case illustrates change in another political system, 
South Austin. As you read it, consider how mobilization and innovation 
contribute to change. 
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South Austin Changes 

« 

The community of Austin is located on the south side of Chicago, This 
area of the city has undergone both social and political changes due to 
the expansion of ghetto areas which lie to its east. Many people have 
labeled Austin itself a ghetto, a suggestion which the residents of this 
community would vigorously dispute. 

In the early 1960's, Austin was a predominantly white community. 
However, by the end of the decade many whites had moved out and middle class 
blacks moved into the Southern part of Austin, South Austin which extends 
from Lake Street on the North to Roosevelt Road on the South has become 
a predominantly black community. Today, the residents of South Austin 
consider it a separate community. To its north lies North Austin, To the 
south lies Cicero, an Eastern European community, known in the late 60* s 
for its violent clashes between blacks and whites. On the west lies the 
community of Oak Park, On the east, the Eisenhower expressway leads into 
the heart of downtown Chicago. 




*The three pictures of South Austin in this case come from Radicals in Urban 
Politics The Alinsky Approach , Robert Bailey, Jr,, University of Chicago 
Rress, Chicago, 1972, ^ 11 f) 
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In the late 1960*s it looked as though South Austin might suffer a fate 
similar to other communities on the edge of Chicago's ghetto. In many 
communities, middle income residents moved outward from the crowded and . 
deteriorating conditions of Chicago's central city. They sought better 
neighborhoods further away from the inner city. Therefore, many= residents 
would leave their poor housing for others to rent and to occupy. People 
with lower incomes who could afford the recently abandoned housing would 
move in to these areas. As a result, the same area was occupied by people 
who rarely had the ability to improve the conditions there. 

Evidence began to mount that this cycle was affecting South Austin. 
The number of crimes began to rise rapidly. Violent crimes rose by 17% 
in the area while the rest of Chicago saw a 1.5% decrease for the same 
period. Fire station runs rose from 657 in 1955 to 1400 in 1970. The 
quality of the schools also declined. Many white teachers dnd administrators 
fled the school system placing a severe overload on the remaining school 
employees. As a result the size of an average class increased to more than 
fifty students. However, no permanent structures were built to accommodate 
the growing number of students. Even temporary facilities were inadequate 
because they were frequently vandalized. Austin High School became the scene 
of violent clashes between black and white students and eventually 25 police- 
men were called in to patrol the halls. 

Both blacks and whites wanted to stop the apparent deterioration of 
South Austin. Many white families which had remained after the racial 
transition did not want to move away, and the new middle class blacks 
wanted a decent neighborhood in which to raise their families. Both 
groups were willing to work together to stop the trouble in the community. 
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Most residents of South Austin felt it was futile to appeal to the 
Chicago city government for help. They felt powerless to affect Mayor 
Daley's Democratic machine which dominated the city administration. • 
Mayor Daley kept tight control over most aspects of the city government. 
The City Council and the Aldermen, elected from local wards, seldom openly 
opposed the Mayor. Those who did, often lost whatever support they had from 
the Daley machine, including their jobs. 

One tie which kept the democratic machine in firm control of South Austin 
was its ability to disperse public jobs throughout the city. Daley's admini- 
stration dispensed these jobs, called patronage jobs, to people who had served 
Daley or the Democratic party. Staying active in Democratic party functions 
and in election campaigns could qualify a person for one of the mqre than 
30,000 patronaga jobs in Chicago. These jobs included street cleaning, 
garbage colleccion, secretarial work, and other types of employment. The 
people in these positions knew that their jobs and their livel ihood depended 
on their continued cooperation with the Democratic machine. In this way, 
the Mayor kept a firm grip on his administration and on activities in local 
communities throughout the city. In one of the twn wards in South Austin, 
between 400 and 500 patronage jobs existed. 

Residents in South Austin showed little faith in their Aldermen. Only 
39% of the whites and 33% of the blacks felt that the Aldermen were 
interested in helping the community. With a distant city government, 
citizens who wanted to change conditions in South Austin looked elsewhere 
for help. 

When blacks first moved into Austin, the local clergy formed a group 
called the Austin Community Organization (ACO). The ACO sought to ease 
the transition of Austin from a white neighborhood to a black and white 
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one. A competing organization, the United Property Group (UPG) fought to 
keep blacks out of South Austin. The rivalry between the two groups was 
intense. In response to the UPG's extreme racism, the ACQ became more 
radical in- its support of integration. Soon the moderates left the ACQ, 
and both groups, without any moderate community support, folded in 1965. 

Many clergymen still felt South Austin needed a community organization 
to deal with the problems of a shifting racial balance. To help establish 
such an organization, they hired a professional organizer named Tom Gaudette 
Having organized a similar group in another community, Gaudette possessed 
experience and organizational skills. In addition, his experiences and his 
initial successes in South Austin gained him respect from the citizens of 
the community. He began in South Austin by organizing small grass-roots . 
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groups ta fight specific problems such as poor garbage pickups by the city. 
These initial groups, plus other interested organizations in the area, formed 
an umbrellla organization called the Organization for a Better Austin {OBA)» 

The OBA included organizations, not individuals. Any officially 
organized group containing at least ten members could join the OBA, The 
number of orgp.nizations in it fluctuated from year to year. There were 189 
in 1969, 124 in 1970, and 146 in 1971. Many of the groups which were formed 
to fight a specific problem disbanded when the problem was solved. OBA, 
however, as an umbrella organization, continued to exist. There were 
continually new community problems and new groups formed to fight them. 
Ornanizations became eager to join the OBA and work through it because OBA 
had an established reputation. People were more likely to listen to it than 
to a small, newly formed pressure-group. In addition, OBA used its more 
extensive resources to help member organizations mobilize Austin residents. 

Block clubs formed the heart of the OBA. (See Table Ij Residents 
formed clubs to improve conditions in their immediate neighborhood. They 
deal with everyday problems. 
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TABLE 1* 

Type of Organizations 



in the OBA 


1969 


1970 


1971 


Block Clubs 


85 


70 


90 


OBA Conmittees 


9 


1 


9 


Church Groups 


56 


28 


26 


Associations of Block 
Clubs 


2 


4 


3 


Social Service 


4 


2 


2 


Public Ed. Youth 


18 


7 


8 


Business 


2 


0 


1 


Tenants 


0 


2 


2 


Miscellaneous 


13 


10 


5 



They might call the dog catcher about strays, complain about the noise, jbr 
meet with their Alderman to demand better garbage collection. 

The OBA made good use of block clubs. It divided South Austif/i into areas. 
Each month organizers would hold a meeting of block club captains from 
their area. This gave the captains a chance to discuss common problems and 
plan strategy. The OBA block clubs became a good way of mobilizing the 
residents and solidifying support for improvements in community conditions. 
As true grass roots organizations, they provided a rapid and effective 
communication link with the residents of South Austin. If an emergency 
meeting was arranged, an OBA organizer simply called the block club captains 
and the word spread quickly. 



^Robert Bailey, Jr., Radicals in Urban Politics — The Alinsky Approach , 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1972^ P^SH 
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The Organizations for a Better Austin held annual congresses which 
were important for soliciting active support from both the community and 
member organizations. An OBA congress was much like a national political 
convention. Decorated signs identified the member organizations and posters 
supported candidates for various offices. While the congress has some 
constitutional duties, such as electing officers and approving the budget, 
its main function is more symbolic. It provides a chance to inform the 
community about the OBA, to attract new organizations and to give members 
a sense of unity. 



Between congresses, the OBA utilized protest tactics to help improve 
the community. These tactics mobilized community support for or against 
specific problems. Protest represented a new and effective form of political 
participation in South Austin. The OBA researched problems so that protests 
could be effectively directed at the correct target. The purpose of an 
OBA protest was to disrupt social stability in order to achieve a compromise 
solution to a problem. 

Protest took a variety of forms in South Austin. For example, a boy- 
cott in 1968 forced the Chicago Board of Education to relieve overcrowded 
elementary schools in the community. This tactic was effective because the 
amount of state aid for education Chicago received was based on school 
attendance. When attendance dropped, so did the amount of aid given to 
the city. 

OBA picketed Chicago real estate firms in order to inform the public 
of its housing complaints, and it frequently invited public officials to 
community meetings. There they were skillfully questioned, often in 
very emotional exchanges, until they agreed to work more closely with the 
citizens of South Austin. 

Several methods of protest were used against absentee slum landlords. 
To pressure the landlords, OBA organized residents who rented deteriorating 
housing. An effective tactic used against landlords and public officials 
involved visits to their homes in the affluent Chicago suburbs or at their 
church on Sundays. There, OBA organizers distributed pamphlets describing 
the condition of the property owned by the landlord. Sometimes the mere 
presence of a large group of black tenants was enough to convince a land- 
lord to promise to make improvements in his buildings. 



Once a protest received a person's attention, the OBA workers negotiated 
an arrangement with the landlord or public official, ihis arrangement was 
as important as the protest itself. First, it listed the specific grievances 
and the procedures for correcting them. Second, it called for a public 
official to investigate the situation, and third, it established a deadline 
for Lfie completion of the work. 

By introducing protest tactics and follow-up negotiations into South 
Austin, the OBA gave residents an outlet for their frustrations. But even 
more importantly, it gave them a means for halting the deterioration of 
their community. It also trained a cadre of leaders a'nd effectively 
organized the grass-roots block clubs. South Austin now has the leadership 
and organizational framework to continue active political participation 
in community affairs. The Aldermen remain as representatives of the 
community. However, the increased involvement of citizens in the community 
had created a more responsive leadership. 



Quest i ons 
Who established the OBA? 



2, What Political Resources did the founder(s) have? 



3. What goals guided the organization? 



4, How did the 3A gain and maintain membership? 



5, What new procedures were introduced to South Austin 
which contributed to change? 



6. Why were they int reduced? 



?• How did mobilization and innovation contribute to 
change in South Austin? 
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ACTIVITY FOUR: MORE GROUPS 



SOKE FlsvJRES /VOlV, AT THE EWUIROiJAIEA/TAL 

CALIFORNIA ."DISTRICT FROK THE PRoTfiCT/O/V AGEAICV, WE SEE IT 




■ In the late 1960's Riverside still considered itself a small town 
where everyone knew everyone else. During this period, smog became 
recognized as a serious issue by the citizens who lived there. Their 
response to the problem brought about changes in the political system of 
Riverside. For example, the successful mobilization of an active anti- 
smog citizen's group, CAN, provided an organization through which people 
■ could participate in political life. Through its newsletter, CAN made 
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many citizens sensitive to the issue of smog. What had previously been 
a "bother" to many people became a serious problem. 

As the issue took'on more importance, it soon became apparent that 
the issue Wc;s not limited to Riverside and the South Coast Air Basin. 
Riverside had become interdependent with a variety of political groups 
throughout California and the country. Interdependence occurs when groups 
must interact in order to get things done . In the space below, list the 
groups with which Riverside had to interact as it sought to improve the 
quality of the air. 
1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

Many of the groups with which Riverside had to interact became new 
political forces. For example. Governor Reagan became a powerful political 
force. The city leaders felt that the only way to implement an effective 
clean air plan for the South Coast Air Basin was through the state govern- 
ment. So, they developed a plan in hopes of submitting it to Governor 
Reagan. They met with him, but he did not accept the Riverside plan. 
Riverside leaders developed the plan in response to a problem which 
existed in their city. However, the scope of the issue had become so 
large that they could not act without the cooperation of the Governor. 
The Governor, by his failure to approve the plan, prompted Riverside to 
interact with another part of the political environment, the court. 
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The California District Court became an extremely powerful politica^^ 
force in 1972. By ordering the Environmental Protection Agency to impose 
an implementation plan on the South Coast Air Basin, the Court intro- 
duced a new dimension into the political situation. The plan which resulted 
from its intervention was very strict. While Riverside joined in filing 
the suit, its leaders were put in the position of opposing its results. 
No one in the city government could accept the stringent gasoline rationing 
called for or the expensive parking regulations suggested by EPA. This 
situation arose because of the interdependence between Riverside and the 
California District Court. As the leaders in Riverside became more 
conscious of air quality, their interaction with other groups increased. 
They found quickly that they were interdependent with many aspects of the 
political environment. Interdepenctence significantly widened the scope 
of the fight for clean air in Riverside. 

An incident which occurred in May of 1972 further illustrates how 
interdependence increased the scope of the smog issue. Previous to that 
time, all Air Pollution Control Districts were administered by three members. 
Among their responsibilities, these three people had the power to grant 
permission to industries who wished to exceed anti-pollution standards. 
Citizens of Riverside had argued for years that the Board of the Los 
Angeles Air Pollution Control District granted too many "variances." They 
suggested that these permissions resulted in accumulation of industrial 
pollution which eventually blew into Riverside. On May 24, 1974, the 
California State Assembly passed a bill introduced by Republican Assembly- 
man Craig Biddle of Riverside. It required all Air Pollution Boards to 
hold formal, public hearings on all requests by firms who could not meet 
anti -pollution standards. While it is too early to judge, this procedure 
may reduce the number of such permissions granted in Los Angeles County. 



Therefore, it may cut down on the industrial pollutants which blow from 
there to Riverside. 

The Biddle bill focuses on two other powerful political forces with 
which Riverside interacted, the State Assembly and the LAAPCD. Riverside 
simply could not deal with the problem of air pollution by turning inward. 
In many ways, the successes Riverside achieved depended on the extent to 
which its leaders recognized their interdependence with the political 
environment. As Riverside has experienced change due to its response to 
smog, interdependence has enlarged the scope of this change as well as 
introduced new political forces. 

Your teacher will now divide the class into small groups. Together 
with the other members of your group, make a list of the actions by which 
Riverside attempted to achieve clean air. One action Riverside took, for 
instance, .involved constant pressure upon the state Air Resources Bpard. 
If the ARB would require anti-smog devices on cars in the state, then 
cars would produce a smaller amount of pollution. Riverside might 
experience cleaner air. What other actions did Riverside take? 

1. Pressure for strict exhaust requirements. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. • . ' 

Interdependence meant that each time Riverside tried to improve the 
air quality, it usually had to interact with a part of the political 
environment. For example, a plan for more strict exhaust control required 
action from the State Air Resources Board. By itself. Riverside lacked 
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authority to develop such a plan. The actions the Board did or did not take 
directly affected Riverside. In Activity One, Mary Kiley describes the 
various responsibilities of the Board. 

Return to the list you just completed. For each Riverside activity 
you mentioned, think carefully about a part of the political environment 
with which Riverside was forced to interact. Complete the following lists 
CIS in number 1 . 

Part of Political Environment 
Riverside Action Which Riverside Interacted With 

1. Pressure for strict exhaust 

requirements State Air Resources Board 

2. 
3, 
4. 
5, 

Just as the system of Riverside was interdependent with the political 
environment, so were groups within Riverside. In its early years Clean 
Air Now expressed an interest in providing detailed knowledge about smog 
to the citizens of the South Coast Air Basin. Realizing the limitations 
of its newsletter, CAN submitted a proposal to the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Office of Education. The proposal requested over 
$'33,000 to educate community leaders, legislative representatives, and 
the general public about the dangers of smog. CAN was forced to interact 
with HEW in order to implement this program. HEW ultimately rejected CAN^s 
proposal. In addition to HEW, CAN became interdependent with other aspects 
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of the political environment. In number 2 below name another action 
taken by CAN which causedjJ: to interact with a part of the political 
environment. 



CAN Action 
1. Proposal to educate public 

2. 



Part of Political Environment 
Which CAN Interacted With 

Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare 



As you probably have concluded, it simply became impossible for Riverside 
to act without becoming involved with numerous other groups. Riverside 
was not only affected by what happened in Riverside, but often by what 
happened outside of the city. The list below may resemble those you con- 
structed. They point out actions taken by Riverside and CAN and their 
resulting interactions with the political' environment. 



Riverside Action 

1. Push for exhaust devices 

2. Suit filed against W. Ruckelshaus 

3. Development of "Riverside Plan" 

4. Suit filed against W. Ruckelshaus 

5. Push for fewer "variances" 

granted to industry by APCD's 



Interaction With 
Political Environment 

State Air Resources Board 

Environmental Protection Agency 

Governor Reagan 

California District Court 

California State Assembly 



CAN Action 

1. Plan to educate the public 

2. Suit threatened for LAAPCD to 

disclose information on 
stationary pol Tutors 



KEW 



LAAPCD 
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Below you will see a list of nine parts of the political environment 
with which Riverside was interdependent. Action Riverside took both 
affected ^nd was affected by these groups. Following the list you will find 
a box with nine spaces. Two spaces are filled by Riverside and CAN. By 
filling the other seven groups in the appropriate boxes, you can indicate the 
interdependence between Riverside and its political environment. The 
dotted lines indicate an interdependence relationship between two parts of 
the political environment. 

Together with the other members of your group, place the seven remaining 
groups in the proper boxes. 

1. Riverside 6. Court 

2. HEW 7. Assembly 

3. LAAPCD 8. ARB 

4. EPA 9. CAN 

5. Governor 



7 



CAN 



RIVERSIDE 
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CHANGE IN OPEC 

In 1960, five of the world's oil producing nations formed an 
organization to promote collective action in negotiations with oil 
companies and oil consuming nations. Called the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC), this group grew quickly to 
include a total of twelve members. A list of OPEC nations appears 
below. 

Member Nations of OPEC 

Iran Algeria 

Saudi Arabia Libya 

Kuwait Quatar 

Iraq Venezuela 

Indonesia Equador 

Nigeria Abu Dhabi 

Three main bodies govern OPEC: the Conference, the Board of 

Governors, and the Secretariat. Supreme authority rests with the 

Conference which assumes responsibility for formulating general policy 

for OPEC. 

The Conference is composed of one representative from each 
country and meets twice a year. Members have equal voting rights and 
all decisions require unanimous consent of the members. The .principles 
of sharing all information and cooperating on all matters relating to 
the international oil industry pervade to meetings of the Conference. 

Each country also appoints a representative to the OPEC Board of 
Governors. The Board implements the policies developed by the Conference. 
It also manages the activities of the Secretariat by approving the 
nominations of department chiefs who work in the Secretariat. 

» 
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The Secretariat represents the common interests of the member 
nations of OPEC. While nations share their individual interests, 
through the Conference, once a policy is established, the Secretariat 
speaks on behalf of the organization. Five separate departments 
comprise the Secretariat: 1. administration, 2. economics, 
3- legal, 4. information, 5. technical. The Secretary-General 
heads the Secretariat and nominations to this position require the 
approval of all OPEC members. 



Governing Bodies of OPEC 



Secretariat 




Board of Governors 




Conference 













As countries throughout the world consume more oil, they have come 
to rely more on OPEC. OPEC produces far more oil than any other world 
source. It also has tremendous proven oil reserves. The largest non-OPEC 
reserves lie in the Soviet Union, in the North Sea, and off Alaska's 
North Slope. . 

Until 1968 none of OPEC's members belonged to any petroleum organization 
other than OPEC. This promoted good communication among all OPEC members. 
However, the events following the Arab-Israeli war of June 1967 altered 
this pattern of communication within OPEC. The war resulted in the Israeli 
occupation of more than 25,000 square miles of Arab territories (in Egypt, 
Jordan, and Syria). Some Arab states felt that their oil represented a 
potentially powerful weapon to use against Israel and its supporters. 
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Therefore, the states imposed a selective oil embargo on the United 
States, the United Kingdom and West Germany. They hoped that these 
countries would exert pressure on Israel to withdraw from the occupied 
Arab territories. In 1968, these countries, especially the United 
States, imported a relatively small amount of oil from the Middle 
East. Therefore, the embargo was relatively meaningless and the Arab 
oil producers employed another policy. They adopted the following 
resolution at an Arab Summit Conference in Khartum on August 29, 1967. 
'The Conference of Arab Ministers of Finance, Economy 
and Oil had recommended the possibility of employing 
the stoppage of the flow of oil as a weapon in the 
battle. However, after careful study of the matter, 
the Summit Conference concluded that oil flow could 
itself be used as a positive weapon in that Arab 
oil represents an Arab asset which could be used to 
strengthen the economies of those Arab states which 
were directly affected by the aggression, thereby 
enabling them to stand firm in the battle. The 
Conference therefore decided to resume oil pumping 
operations on the grounds that this is an Arab asset 
which can be put to use in the service of Arab aims; 
and in contributing towards enabling those Arab states 
which were subjected to aggression and a consequent 
loss of economic resources to stand firm in their 
resolve to eliminate the effects of the aggression." 
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Fol lowing this meeting, Kuwait, Libya, and Saudi Arabia proposed the 
establishment of a separate group of Arab nations to assist those Arab 
countries in their fight against Israel. This new group would meet to 
discuss oil matters which pertained to politics in the Middle East. 
Officially founded in January of 1968, the Organization of Arab 
Petroleum Exporting Countries (OAPEC) grew to include ten nations. Most 
OAPEC nations were also members of OPEC but some were not. The OAPEC 
Charter states that its policies must not conflict with those of OPEC 
and that OPEC decisions are binding on all members of OAPEC. The map 
depicts OPEC and OAPEC nations. 

While both organizations concerned themselves with problems of oil 
production and consumption, OAPEC's goals were primarily political. It 
wanted to use its oil to unify the Arab states. When necessary, it 
would use this weapon against Israel and its allies. OPEC served as a 
forum where all oil producing exporting countries could meet and discuss 
problems of negotiating with oil consumers. The Arab nations of OPEC 
have all joined OAPEC but they continue to be members of OPEC. The 
non-Arab countries such as Nigeria, Venezuela, Equador and Indonesia do 
not want to join OAPEC because they do not want to waste their resources 
on Middle East politics. What, then, is the effect on OPEC of this other 
organization OAPEC? 

Throughout the 1970's the price of oil rose steadily. As Western 
nations consumed more oil, their reliance upon OPEC increased. The 1973 
Arab-Israeli war provided OAPEC with an opportunity to capi'':al ize on this 
reliance. In retaliation against Israel, the Arab nations increased the 
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price of oil, cut back on their production, and imposed another embargo 
on the United States. These actions forced the United States to buy more 
oil from non-Arab members of OPEC. Because of the increased demand for 
their oil, OPEC nations j'ncreased their price. OAPEC's goals, however, 
kept it from selling its oil to Western nations. Though the embargo 
severely restricted the use of oil in Western countries, it meant that 
OAPEC lost money it might have made by selling its oil. 

1. What change has OPEC experienced as a result of the founding of OAPEC? 



2. What relationship exists between the two organizations? 



3. Describe one example of interdependence between the -two organizations. 



4. How does interdependence affect change? 



* 
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ACTIVITY FIVE: WHAT NEXT FOR RIVERSIDE? 

As Activity One suggested, during the years 1968-1972, Riverside changed 
in several ways. The years 1968-1972 saw the most smog-related action 
in Riverside. In these years CAN and other groups were most active in 
mobilizing support to fight smog. Additionally, during these years, 
interdependence affected change by widening its scope. Innovations intro- 
duced into the system, as well as aspects of the political environment 
brought about changes in ideology, participation and leadership. 

Future changes in Riverside will be difficult to predict. Though 
the Riverside Chamber of Commerce says smog is now on a decline in the 
area, many citizens in the area dispute this assertion. The Statewide 
Air Pollution Research Center at the University of California in Riverside 
conducts frequent analyses of the air quality in the area. Their data 
suggest that smog remains a critical problem for Riverside and the entire 
South Coast Air Basin. 

In 1972, Mayor Lewis submitted a plan to Governor Reagan which called 
for the use of natural gas for motor vehicle fuel. The plan had a variety 
of other features. The plan was ultimately rejected. Following you will 
find excerpts from this plan which appear exactly as they were originally 
presented. Oust suppose the plan were submitted again and implemented. 
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RESOLUTION NO. 11881* 

A RESOLUTION OF THE CITY COUNCIL OF THE CITY OF RIVERSIDE, 
CALIFORNIA, REQUESTING THE GOVERNOR TO DECLARE A STATE OF 
EMERGENCY IN THE SOUTH C0A3T AIR BASIN DUE TO CONDITIONS ' 
OF DISASTER OR EXTREME PERIL TO THE SAFETY OF PERSONS AND 
PROPERTY CAUSED BY AIR POLLUTION WHICH CONDITIONS, BY REASON 
OF THEIR MAGNITUDE,. ARE BEYOND THE CONTROL OF THE SERVICES, 
PERSONNEL, EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES OF ANY SINGLE COUNTY 
OR CITY AND REQUIRE THE COMBINED FORCES OF A MUTUAL AID 
REGION OR REGIONS TO COMBAT. 

WHEREAS the California Emergency Services Act Section 8550 
of the California Government Code provides that the Governor has powers 
under said Act and the long recognized responsibility to mitigate the 
effects of man-made conditions of disaster or extreme peril to life, 
property and the resources of the State, and generally to protect the 
health and safety and preserve the lives and property of the people of 
the State; and 

WHEREAS the California Emergency Services Act provides for the per- 
formance during an emergency of coordination and direction of emergency 
action by the Governor; and 

WHEREAS the California Emergency Services Act provides further for 
rendering of mutual aid by the State government and all of its depart- 
ments and agencies and by the political subdivisions of the State of the 
California Emergency Services, Act; and 

WHEREAS Section 8625 of the California Government Code provides that 
the Governor is empowered to proclaim a state of emergency in an area 
affected or likely to be affected by conditions of disaster or of extreme 
• peril to the safety. of persons and property within the State caused by 
conditions of air pollution if he finds that circumstances described in 
subdivision (b) of Section 8558 exist and he is requested to do so by 
the Mayor or Chief Executive of a City; and 

■139 The portions of the plan presented here were originally published by 

j the Office of Disaster Preparedness, Riverside, California, 1972. 
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BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the Governor be requested to use his 
extraordinary powers to immediately implement an Emergency Plan requiring 
a rapid and programmed conversion of all "vehicles" having four (4) or 
more lo^id bearing wheels registered to persons who reside in the South 
Coast Air Basin or which vehicles are permanently used therein, to gaseous 
fuel systems. 



ADOPTED by the City Council and signed by tba..Jaayor and attested by 
the City Clerk this 30th day of May, 1972. 




tMERGENCY PLAN - 
Introduction 

Air Pollution in the South Coast Air Basin can be reduced by 
approximately 85 percent almost immediately. The method for accomplish- 
ing this is straightforward, simple and relatively inexpensive. In fact, 
• the program would be self-financing and would result in a net savings to 
the consumer. Three steps are necessary: 

(1) Convert Fleet vehicles in the Basin to natural gas fuel. 

(2) Convert private automobiles in the area to liquid petroleum 
gas (LPG) fuel. 

(3) Require new vehicles sold in the area to either be equipped for 

use of these fuels or to certify equal or lower pollutant emissions. 
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WHEREAS the City Council of the City of Riverside requests, through 
its Mayor, that the Governor proclaim the state of emergency in the South 
Coast Air Basin based upon the findings of the reports and other documents 
appended to this resolution and incorporated herein as if fully set forth; 
and 

WHEREAS local authorities are inadequate to cope with the emergency 
of air pollution by virtue of the fact that pollution cresses many poli- 
tical subdivision jurisdictional lines and borders and contaminates the 
entire South Coast Basin; 

WHEREAS even if the 1975 automobile emission standards were met, the 
increase in number of vehicles in the South Coast Air Basin, according 
to authoritative studies by the State-Wide Air Pollution Research Center, 
University of California, Riverside, will cause the oxidant level to exceed 
the currently established acceptable health standards, both, Federal and 
State on numerous days, and, therefore, the emergency solution suggested 
herein is necessary in addition to and to complement the 1975 emission 
standards for new automobiles. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED by the City Council of the City of 
Riverside that the Mayor of the City of Riverside is hereby directed 
and empowered to request the Governor, pursuant to Section 8625 of the 
California Government Code, subparagraph (b), to proclaim a state of 
emergency in the South Coast Air Basin which is an area affected or likely 
to be affected by conditions of disaster or of extreme peril to the 
safety of persons and property caused by conditions of air pollution and 
that local authority is incidequate to cope with said emergency. 
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Implementation of these steps will result in a 90 percent reduction 
in pollutant emissions from vehicles. Vehicles now contribute 94 percent 
by weight of pollutants in the South Coast Air Basin; hence an overall 
reduction of 85 percent will be achieved. Projections^ based upon 
currently planned actions show that over 80 percent of California's popu- 
lation will still be breathing subquality air in 1980. 

Implementation 

There are approximately 6 million vehicles- in the South Coast Air 
Bastn that consume about 3 billion gallons of gasoline annually. Of these 
approximately 1/2 million are fleet vehicles which consume about 30% 
of the total fuel. Conversions should be made in a priority order reflecti 
the total fuel consumption and age of the vehicles. 

(1) Fleets should receive first priority due to their higher 
fuel consumption and relative ease of conversion. 

(2) Non-Fleet trucks and other heavy vehicles should receive 
second priority for similar reasons. 

(3) Other private vehicle priorities should be established 
depending on weight and age. (Weight governs fuel consump- 
tion and cars near normal age attrition should receive 
lower emphasis. ) 

In addition, immediate notice should be served on auto makers that future 
cars sold in the area will be equipped for gaseous fuel or, alternatively, 
must certify pollutant levels equal or lower than gaseous fueled cars. 

With appropriate priority, the conversion of fleet vehicles could be 
accomplished in two years on a program similar to that shown in Figure B. 



'California Implementation Plan for Achieving and Maintaining National 
Ambient Air Quality Standards. November 7, 1971. 
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Complete conversion of all remaining vehicles would require about five 
years. On such a. schedule, normal age attrition would account for 30 
to 40 percent of vehicles. Maximum use should be made of industries 
presently engaged in motor vehicle conversion. The primary role of the 
State should be overall management. The State would need to provide 
planning, incentive and the overall coordination necessary to increase 
production of components and to provide for mass conversion of vehicles. 

There are several options for funding and managing a conversion 
program for the South Coast Basin. Exact details must be developed by 
the State; however, the following guidelines are suggested: 

(1) Private vehicle conversions should be mandatory and could be 
provided at no direct cost to the user. 

(2) Funding could be obtained from three sources: 

a. A direct and immediate area tax on gasoline. 

b. A tax on gaseous fuels. 

c. A statewide license fee scaled according to vehicle 
weight. 

The gaseous fuels will average 5 or 6 cents per gallon less 
than gasoline, hence no increase in fuel cost to the user would 
accrue. 

(3) Executive emergency powers should be used to effect rapid 
implementation and to avoid industrial profiteering. 

Considering attrition of 30 to 40 percent of existing vehicles over 
the conversion period, the total program cost would be about 450 million 
dollars. A tax levy equivalent to only 3 cents per gallon on South Coast 
Basin fuel alone would finance the program in 5 years. Savings to the 
consumers in fuel and maintenance costs more than over the required funds. 
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QUESTIONS 

Answer the following questions about the plan. Consider what would happen 
in Riverside if the plan were introduced today. 

1. Why was the plan developed? 



2. If accepted by the Governor, how would the plan affect Riverside? 



3. Name as many groups as you can who might be affected by this plan. 



4. What do you think will happen in Riverside as a result of the 
reintroduction of the plan? 
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EXPERIMENTAL 
MATERIALS 




N AIR NOW! 



A Data Packet 



Judith Gillespie 
Stuart l4aarus 




These experimental curriculum materials are part of a two-semester high school 
course, Comparing Political Experiences. This data packet is part of a unit, Clean 
Air Now, which Is part of the Political Issues semester. The course is l)eing 
developed by the High School Political Science Curriculum Project, which Is 
one of the projects sponsored by the American Political Science Association's 
Committee on Pre-Collegiate Education. The project is supported by funds pro- 
vided by the National Science Foundation. These materials cannot be duplicated, 
reproduced or used In any manner without the specific written approval of the 
High School Political Science Curriculum Project 



Cligh School Political Science Currlc m Project 
Social Studies Development Center 
513 North Park Avenue 
Indiana University 
BIcomlngton, Indiana 47401 



Copyright, 187S / The American PoliUcal Science AssoclaUon 
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FOUNDERS AND LEADERS OF CAN 
Don Bauer -- First CAN President 
Don was elected first president of Clean Air Now on October 29, 1969. 
At that 'time, Don was serving as Dean of Students at a local university. 
He had become quite knowledgeable about the subject of smog through an 
intensive study of the subject. 

He is a seventh-day Adventist minister who works mostly with young 
adi'Hs. He is a highly respected member of Riverside. 

Don Ziinmer — First CAN Vice-President 
Don Zimmer was elected first Vice-President of CAN on October 29, 1969. 
Don is an attorney working with a Riverside, California law firm. He 
is identified with many civic groups in Riverside, among them the Uptown 
Kiwanis Club. 

Don was instrumental in the formation of CAN and ^'s a member of CAN's 
Board of Directors. He also serves as legal consultant to CAN. His 
knowledge of the law is helpful in determining how state arid federal 
legislation might affect Riverside. 

John A^Palladino — First Chairman Government Relations Committee 

John A. Palladino is an attorney who has practiced in Riverside for 
over 15 years. After working for the Riverside County Public Defender's 
Office for three years, John resigned to become involved in private law 
practice. He has a special interest in zoning and planning and has 
organized citizen groups to fight zoning plans contrary to good zoning 
practice. 
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John has worked closely with CAN since its founding. He has been a 
member, a Director, and Chairman of the Government Relations Committee. 
He has been active in a variety of civic organizations including the City 
of Riverside General Plan, the Citizens Committee on Parks and Recreation, 
the Riverside Civic League and the Planning and Conservation League. He 
also has been a past chairman of the Riverside Chapter of the Sierra Club. 

David D. Loge — Press Relations Director 
Board of Directors 

In March 1970, David became Press Relations Director for CAN. Shortly 
after that he was elected to CAN's Board of Directors. During this time, 
David was a business analyst in the administrative offices of San Bernardino 
County. David served as Press Relations Director for his local church 
and was an active member of the chamber of Commerce In Loma Linda, a community 
near Riverside. 

Sha ron Cordaro — Recording Secretary/Current President 
Sharon has been CAN's Recording Secretary since 1970 and is its 
current President. Sharon is a teacher concerned about the effect of 
smog in Riverside upon her two children. "I decided I just couldn't live 
in this area and not try to do something about our worst problem, air 
pollution. CAN was formed because people were becoming more conscious of 
the air pollution problem in this area." 

Ann M. Hussey — Secretary 
Ann served as the first secretary of CAN. Although she moved to 
Riverside in 1968, she quickly became involved in the community. As a 
nurse, the health aspects of pollution have been a special concern to Ann. 
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Like many other CAN members, Ann has been very much involved in 
other community organizations. She has served on the Board of the 
Women's Auxiliary of the Riverside Medical Association and Chairperson 
of the Environment Committee. Ann has also been active in the 
Comprehensive Health Planning Association of Riverside County and she 
has served as a school observer for the Riverside League of Women Voters. 

Lynn McQuern - Member Board of Directors — 1971-2 
Lynn was elected to the Board of Directors in the fall of 1971. 
Lynn has served a? a co-editor of the Clean Air News, CAN's newsletter. 
He is an active newspaperman and a member of several environmental 
organizations. 

Joe Doty -- Member Board of Directors 1971-2/Past President 
Joe was elected to CAN's Board of Directors in the fall of 1972. 
At the time, Joe was studying political science at the University of 
California in Riverside. Joe made an effort to learn as much as he could 
about government control of air pollution. He was a member of a local 
air pollution association. 

Most importantly, Joe worked to find out as much as he could about 
the Los Angeles Air Pollution Control District. He recently completed 
a report on the activities of the Los Angeles Air Pollution Control 
District. 

These people are just a few of many associated with CAN. However, 
they do represent the political resources which most members brought to th 
group. 
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statement by Sharon Cordaro, Current President of CAN 

'CAN was formed at the end of 1969 because people were becoming more 
conscious of the air pollution problem in this area. Everyone always 
knew that Los Angeles had a problem with air pollution, but it wasn't as 
well known here until we got monitoring stations. People began to be 
informed that we really had one. There's a station in Riverside. In 
fact, we have two in Riverside and one in Palm Springs and one in the 
Perris area, one in Corona, one in San Bernardino, quite a few. 

"We had public meetings. One of the first things they did — I 
believe they had 140,000 names on a big petition and Don Bauer, who was 
President, took this petition to Sacramento. There was a big ceremony 
on the Capitol steps presenting the petition to the Lieutenant Governor. 
The petition says something like, "we believe that we have the right to 
clean air and we want something done about it legislatively." So, that 
was one that got a lot of publicity in the paper, of course. We put out 
newsletters periodically and then about three years later a slide show 
was developed. There were several copies of that which we still use. 
This has been given to thousands of people, all kinds of groups, church 
groups, Kiwanis, service clubs, and schools. We called the Speaker's 
Bureau and had ^ publicity and then the word just spreads around. We also 
have pamphlets and things that we give out. 

"Because we are a volunteer group, we had some problems. When you're 
depending on volunteers to staff it and to do all the nitty gritty work 
that has to be done to help it survive, it's tough to get started. I think 
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publicity is one of the main things -- getting articles in the paper about 
what you are doing and then the newsletter. We have a membership campaign 
on right now because we have had a membership not as large in the last 
couple of years. As it was in the earlier days, this is partly because 
some of our officers were pursuing legal matters and were not as active 
in the local area. They were prosecuting the Los Angeles Air Pollution 
Control District, so that reduced the number of people able to do things 
locally, and our local membership did drop. Now, we're basically in 
San Bernardino and Riverside counties, but we have members from as far 
away as Palm Springs and a number of towns within 15 miles. 

"We send out renewal letters to the members each year. Now we are 
revising our membership files. I have a very good membership chairman, 
who is going to send a renewal letter to people at the time that their 
dues are coming due. 

"When the Clean Air amendments passed in 1970, states were supposed 
to make a plan as to how they could meet these standards, and if they 
did not make a plan, then the EPA was supposed to impose a plan. 
California did not come up with one. The EPA set forth this one that 
included gasoline rationing among other options — and charging a person 
five dollars a day to park at their office building. Anyway, then th.jr 
had to come around and have hearings on this plan, public hearings to 
see how the people reacted to this plan. Of course, the reaction was 
very adverse, because there were very radical things in there. 
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"I went to the hearings here in Riverside, and CAN made a statement. 
Also, I made a personal statement at that meeting and many organizations 
did, can's position at that time was that we would accept gas rationing, 
and our members would, if that's what we needed to clean up the air. We 
felt that that was the most important thing. If people had to ration gas, 
they would be able to work it out. lAfter all of this happened, though, 
you get to wonder whether it was really valid, this whole business of 
hearings. Now you see the EPA has recommended that Congress amend the 
'77 standards, which is something we're very upset about." 
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Worksheet for Clean Air Now Data Packet 
1. How many members belong to CAN? 



2. What goals guide the activities of the organization? 



3. What political resources do the founders and leaders have? 

Name Resources 



4. Give three examples of the methods used by CAN to support the fight 
for clean air? 



5. Would you join a group led by these people? Why or why not? 



6. How successful do you think CAN will be? 
Why? • 



7. What relationship exists between the successful organization of a 
group and political resources of the group's leaders? 



t 
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Worksheet for Clean Air Now Data Packet 
1. How many members belong to CAN? 



2. What goals guide the activities of the organization? 
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4. Give three examples of the methods used by CAN to support the fiaht 
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6. How successful do you think CAN will be? 
Mhy? 



7. What relationship exists between the successful organization of a 
group and political resources of the group's leaders? 



Additional materitiiS, such as reprints of "Clean Air News (CAN)," 
removed to conform with copyright laws. 
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